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HistroricAL SKETCH OF THE MICHIGAN FEDERATION 
oF Music CLuss 


By Mrs. F. DuNBAR ROBERTSON 


GRAND RAPIDS 


EMBERS of Michigan Federation of Music Clubs are 
| \ familiar with the history of their absorption into the 
National Federation in 1916. But perhaps the time has come 
when the people of Michigan should be told the history of thir- 
teen pioneer clubs which, through the untiring efforts of a few 
sacrificing women, have today grown to one hundred and thirty- 
eight organizations. Two of these women were eventually 
presidents of the National Federation, Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, 
and Mrs. C. B. Kelsey of Grand Rapids. Both are past- 
presidents of St. Cecilia Society, Grand Rapids. 

Following the call of one of the national officers, Mrs. 
Nichols of Houghton, thirteen music clubs met in Detroit 
in April, 1916, as guests of the Tuesday Musicale of that 
city. The history of what has transpired since that mem- 
orable date covers a record of unfailing devotion by Michigan 
women to the cause of music. At the Detroit meeting Mrs. 
Nichols was elected state president. Mrs. A. J. Ochsner of 
Chicago, then national president, was a guest at the meeting, 
and greatly assisted in organizing the clubs into a federation. 
The object of federating is—to promote musical culture 
throughout the state by means of its various departments, 


reciprocity through interchange of programs between clubs, 
and student contests. 
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Public Schoo] Music in their departments includes teaching 
of music in all public schools of cities and small towns, estab- 
lishing orchestras and choruses, and the granting of credits for 
music study outside of the schools. 

Committees are appointed on community singing, to provide 
opportunity for singing and studying together, and through its 
library extension to form travelling libraries of music, and 
music sections in all public libraries. Besides keeping the press 
of the state informed of activities, the publicity chairman re- 
ceives reports from clubs for review in national and state 
official Bulletins, published monthly. 

The second meeting of the M. F. M. C. was held in Grand 
Rapids in April, 1918, under auspices of the St. Cecilia Society. 
Honored guests were Mrs. Ochsner, national president, and 
Prof. Albert Stanley of Ann Arbor, who addressed the dele- 
gates on “Patriotism in Music.” Much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested at this meeting, and a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. Directors at this election were, Mrs. F. W. Nichols, 
Houghton, President; Mrs. W. H. Loomis, Grand Rapids, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Boris Ganapol, Detroit, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Octave Gardner, Calumet, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. H. B. Morse, Bay City, treasurer. A fine concert 
was arranged by Mrs. F. M. Davis, all sessions and entertain- 
ing being held in the beautiful St. Cecilia Building. 

The third annual convention was held in Bay City in 1919, 
under auspices of the Thursday Musicale and the Palestrina 
clubs. Delegates were entertained with a fine concert by De- 
troit artists, and a reception was given by Mrs. Norris Went- 
worth and Mrs. H. M. Gillett. In 1920 an Artists Bureau was 
organized, the object being to assist in the exploitation of 
Michigan musicians who are members of clubs. Mrs. Theodore 
O. Leonard, Detroit, was appointed chairman of this depart- 
ment. The fourth annual convention was held in Flint, in 1920. 
Election of officers resulted in Mrs. Wentworth, Bay City, for 
president; Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, Port Huron, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. B. H. Bonbright, Flint, second vice-president; Mrs. W. R. 
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Pullman, Fennville, recording secretary; Mrs. I. B. Gilbert, 
Grand Rapids, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Leland B. Case, 
Detroit, treasurer. 

A concert by the Lansing Quintet, the Bay City Trio, and 
other representative state musicians was given, and following 
election of officers, Mrs. Nichols was elected honorary presi- 
dent M. F. M. C. in recognition of her untiring and successful 
efforts in the cause of music in state and nation. In 1921 an 
appeal for forming junior clubs was issued by Mrs. Helen B. 
Rowe, chairman, and this work has grown with amazing rap- 
idity. The fifth annual convention was held in Houghton, in 
June, 1921, and was largely attended. Two concerts by the 
St. Cecilia club were given, assisted by outside artists, and the 
delegates were delightfully entertained socially. Results of 
election of officers were: Mrs. KE. J. Ottaway, Port Huron, 
president; Mrs. Frederick Stevens, Detroit, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, Grand Rapids, second vice- 
president; Mrs. H. M. Snow, Kalamazoo, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Harry Bacher, Ann Arbor, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
George Rodd, Houghton, treasurer. <A resolution was offered, 
thanking Mrs. Wentworth, retiring president, for her unselfish 
service and most efficient administration. A Michigan com- 
posers competition was announced in 1922, under M. F. M. C. 
auspices, the first of its kind held in the state. The judges were 
Karl V. Moore, Ann Arbor; Francis York, Detroit; M. Cum- 
mings, Bay City. The compositions meriting first place were a 
sonata-fantasie and song by Andrew C. Haigh, Detroit; a song 
with piano and strings accompaniment, by Charles EK. Roat, 
Battle Creek, and an anthem by Mrs. C. A. Donaldson, Grand 
Rapids. 

The sixth annual convention was held in Kalamazoo, April 
1922, under the general direction of Mrs. H. M. Snow, hostess 
for Kalamazoo Music Society and proved a most inspiring 
meeting. 

State musicians and outside artists were represented in 
concerts, including two national prize winners, and state 
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compositions were featured. It was voted to ask the Michigan 
department of education to assist in music memory contests in 
city, parochial and rural schools, and that they co-operate with 
the clubs in city and district contests. 

It was announced that a state system of music credits would 
be provided, and that music memory contests would be given 
in the coming year. 

During the session devoted to Junior Club work the chair- 
man, Mrs. J. E. Thoms announced that much progress was be- 
ing made in her department. Included in club extension is the 
division of the state into districts, each being under a separate 
chairman, and this has proved a valuable means of forming 
new clubs. Annual meetings are held, usually at the home of 
the district chairman and are helpful in interchange of ideas. 

The seventh annual convention was held in Port Huron in 
May, 1923, under the auspices of The Thursday Musicale. [n- 
tertainments for delegates included a Russian tea-musicale, 
artist and state concerts, the first Junior Club demonstration, 
and a beautiful reception at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Ottaway. Under the direction of the president a state club 
directory was issued for this convention, and although it puts 
an added burden of expense on the shoulders of the directors, 
it is now issued annually. It is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of officers, prominent music workers and authori- 
ties of the state, and much credit is due Mrs. Ottaway for her 
pioneer work in its inception. 

Interesting discussions on church music were offered by Ear! 
V. Moore and others. Mr. Moore decried the ordinary char- 
acter of much church music of the present day. Mrs. Ottaway 
was re-elected by acclamation as state president, and officers 
elected were: Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Harry Bacher, second vice-president; Mrs. H. M. Snow, 
recording secretary; Miss Eusebia Davidson, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. T. O. Leonard, historian; Miss Mabel Larson, 
treasurer. The eighth annual convention was held in Lansing, 
April, 1924. The state concert was arranged by Mrs. Alfred 
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Curtenius, Kalamazoo, and another was by The Matinee Musi- 
cale of Lansing. Junior club work was strongly featured, and 
showed decided growth. Honored guests were Mrs. F. FE. Sei- 
berling, past president of the National Federation, and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, (newly-elected president of the 
National Federation, 1925) who assisted Mrs. Seiberling 
in demonstration in an educational address. Following 
the Port Huron meeting, Mr. John W. Beattie, then super- 
visor of public school music in Grand Rapids, resigned this 
position to accept the appointment of state supervisor of 
music. It was voted at the Lansing convention to assist Mr. 
Beattie in his appeal to secure phonographs for rural schools, 
and he gave an illuminating address during the session. 

At the annual dinner Mr. Johnson, state superintendent of | 
public instruction, and Dr. Voelker, past president of Olivet 
College, were speakers. The ninth annual convention M. F. M. C. 
was held in Ann Arbor in March, 1925. Headquarters were at 
the Michigan Union, and with the classic atmosphere of the 
University and the natural beauty of the town, it was voted 
one of the most enjoyable of all meetings. The hostess club, 
the Matinee Musicale, was most hospitable, and on arrival of 
delegates tendered them a beautiful reception at the Michigan 
Union. Delegates were also guests of the University Musical 
Society at two Detroit Symphony Orchestra concerts. A Junior 
luncheon preceded the children’s program, and they were ad- 
dressed most interestingly by Miss Edith Rhetts, educational 
director of the Detroit Symphony. 

Pins were presented to winners in Junior contests, and 
musical selections were given by delegates. The state concert 
was arranged by Mrs. Wentworth, Bay City, and a second 
concert was given under auspices of the Matinee Musicale. 
Result of election of officers was—Mrs. Harry Bacher, Ann 
Arbor, president; Mrs. Alfred Curtenius, first vice-president, 
Kalamazoo; Mrs. A. L. Swinton, Marquette, second vice- 
president; Mrs. H. B. Smith, Bay City, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Ralph Aigler, Ann Arbor, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Tinney, treasurer; Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, his- 
torian. 

The annual dinner was enlivened with a fine address by Dr. 
Chester B. Emerson of Detroit on “The Place of Art in Life.” 
At the close of the meetings an expression of appreciation was 
given Mrs. Ottaway, in recognition of the splendid results of 
her work as president of the M. F. M. C. In an address before 
the delegates in Port Huron in 1923, Mr. James Schermerhorn 
of Detroit voiced this tribute to the Music Clubs: “The work of 
the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs evokes appreciation 
for what this organization, under intelligent leadership has 
done to keep alive the musical consciousness that was stim- 
ulated by the years of the war, to promote musical authorship 
and the discrimination in the use of music for its soothing and 
cultural value. It needs leaders in whose souls and lives music 
is lifted above barbaric or sordid uses. The music clubs of 
Michigan have splendidly recognized and accepted this mission 
as their especial responsibility and are discharging it in a 
manner most commendable”. An invitation from the city of 
Marquette, through the newly-elected second vice-president, 
Mrs. Swinton, to hold the 1926 convention there, was officially: 
accepted. 

Honors from the recent biennial held in Portland, Oregon, 
conferred upon Michigan women are: Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, 
Port Huron, second vice-president national board of directors, 
also chairman of club extension, one of the important offices 
in the national organization; Mrs. Harry Bacher, Ann Arbor, 
national chairman public school music; Mrs. F. Dunbar 
Robertson, Grand Rapids, president Great Lakes district, 
which includes Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; Mrs. Leland B. 
Case, Detroit, national vice-chairman Past Presidents Assem- 
bly. This organization includes all former presidents of fed- 
erated clubs throughout the country. 

The music clubs of Michigan are pushing on towards heights 
unattained as yet, but which they believe are not impossible, 
and always with renewed effort—often with small encourage- 
ment—they “carry-on”. 








MICHIGAN 


By Lew ALLEN CHAssg, M. A. 
(Department of History, Northern State Normal School) 


MARQUETTE 


ICHIGAN, called the “Wolverine state,” or the “Penin- 
M sular state,” is bounded on the east and north by the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, on the south by the states of 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin (Upper Peninsula), and on the 
west by Wisconsin and Illinois. It comprises two large and 
several small peninsulas formed by the Great Lakes. The 
Upper Peninsula has somewhat less than one-fourth of the 
total area. Its extreme extension in latitude and longitude is 


approximately as follows: 41:41 south, to 47:28 north (Ke- . 


weenaw Peninsula; Gull Island is beyond latitude 48 north) ; 
to longitude 82:25 and 90:25 west. The total area of the state 
is 57,980 square miles. 

Climate.—The five great lakes which touch Michigan have a 
combined area of 87,620 square miles and profoundly affect the 
state’s climate, commerce, and other conditions of life. The 
prevailing direction of the winds which are modified in tem- 
perature by first passing over these vast bodies of water, is of 
great agricultural importance, creating the fruit region along 
the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior shores. Extremes of 
temperature occur at points remote from the lake shores, which 
aggregate approximately 1,715 miles. It has been computed 
that the extension of the state through more than six degrees 
of latitude affords the northernmost section sixty-nine more 
hours of sunshine in the six months of the growing season in 
comparison with the southernmost section. There is likewise 
a favorable balance of 141 hours of twilight for the most north- 
erly latitude of the state. The mean annual temperature is 44 
degrees: that of the southern counties is about 48 degrees and 
of the northerly counties back from Lake Superior is about 


Teachers especially will welcome this brief statement by Prof. Chase respecting 
general conditions in Michigan to date. Detail on most of these topics Ba J be 
obtained from his volume Rural Michigan, published by Macmillan & Co., ¥ 
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39 degrees. The average maximum temperature of the inner 
portion of the Lower Peninsula is 85 to 90 degrees and that of 
Marquette on the Lake Superior shore is 58.5 degrees. Winter 
temperatures in the northern peninsula range about zero and 
about ten degrees above zero in the southern peninsula. Ex- 
treme minimum temperatures range from 25 to 40 degrees. 
The lowest temperatures occur on the inland iron ranges of 
the Upper Peninsula and the elevated northern interior of the 
Lower Peninsula. There is little difference in the amount of 
sunshine in either peninsula. The cloudiest portion is the 
eastern Upper Peninsula and northeastern Lower Peninsula. 
The normal annual precipitation of the entire state is 32.91 
inches (34.58 inches in the Upper Peninsula and 33.58 inches 
in the southern counties, 28.95 in the central counties, 30 inches 
in the northern counties of the Lower Peninsula). DrougWts 
are rare, especially in the northern counties. There is little 
difference in winter precipitation between the northern and 
southern portions of the state, but lower winter temperatures 
give the northern section much more snow. Local destructive 
wind-storms and tornadoes occur occasionally in both penin- 
sulas but more often in the south. The prevailing winds are 
westerly in the Lower Peninsula and northwesterly in the 
summer in the Upper Peninsula. 

Surface features.—There is little bed-rock visible except in 
the western Upper Peninsula. Glacial drift and boulders 
cover both peninsulas. The greatest elevation is in the Porcu- 
pine Mountains near Lake Superior (2,023 feet), while the 
greatest elevation of the Lower Peninsula is near Cadillac. 
There are no true mountains. The soil is composed of glacial 
lake clays, outwash sandy plains, with morainic ridges, eskers, 
kames and drumlins in both peninsulas. This affords great 
variety to vegetation and agriculture. Lakes, swamps and 
marshes are common in both peninsulas. It is estimated that 
there are more than 5,000 inland lakes, constituting one-fiftieth 
of the state’s area. Drainable lands are estimated at 4,400,000 
acres. The swamp and marsh area originally is estimated to 
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have constituted one-seventh of the state’s area. Many of these 
have been drained and are productive. The clay soils and 
loams are fertile where not depleted by wasteful agriculture. 

Population.—The United States Census of 1920 gave Michi- 
gan a total population of 3,668,412. The urban population was 
2,241,560; the rural population 1,426,852. The native born 
population was 2,939,120; the foreign born, 729,292. Males 
were 1,928,436; females, 1,739,976. 

Cities.—The population of the principal cities of Michigan 
(Census of 1920) is as follows: Detroit, 993,678; Grand Rap- 
ids, 137,634; Flint, 91,599; Saginaw, 61,903; Lansing, 57,327; 
Kalamazoo, 48,487; Jackson, 48,374; Bay City, 47,554; High- 
land Park, 46,499; Muskegon, 36,570; Battle Creek, 36,164; 
Pontiac, 34,273; Port Huron, 25,944. 

Agriculture.—The agriculture of Michigan has been pro- 
foundly influenced by geographical conditions. The extension 
of its area through more than six degrees of latitude causes 
variations in farm practices. Soil and topographical variations 
have a similar effect. Thus little winter wheat, corn, beans, 
peaches and grapes are grown in the northern counties, while 
these are important in some or all of the southern counties. 
The fruit-belt of the eastern shore of Lake Michigan is famous. 
Celery is grown or muck soils of the southern counties and to 
a small extent in the Upper Peninsula. Mint is important in 
the southwestern counties, and sugar-beets in the Saginaw 
Valley and adjacent counties. Potatoes thrive on the sandy 
soils of the northern counties in both peninsulas. Hay is an 
export crop in the eastern Upper Peninsula. Alfalfa is of in- 
creasing importance in the southern counties. Apples, plums, 
cherries, berries, and other small fruits, and maple sugar are 
produced throughout the state as far north as Lake Superior 
in marketable quantities. The presence of a large non- 
agricultural population in both peninsulas has promoted the 
production of milk and milk products. Excellent results have 
accrued from an active campaign fostered by the Michigan 
Agricultural College and allied agencies, to improve the breeds 
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of livestock and eradicate livestock diseases. In the southern 
counties, there has been a noticeable abandonment of farms or 
reduction of the tilled area because of the attraction of large 
cities. In the northern ‘“cut-over” region, “development 
bureaus” are promoting land-clearing, agriculture, and re- 
forestation. Since the organization of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau, in 1919, farmers’ co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations have increased rapidly, including such branches of 
agriculture as livestock, fruit, potatoes, maple-sugar and sugar- 
beets. The state and county farm bureaus co-operate with 
these associations and have seed, wool, coal, grain, and other 
commodities bought or sold in large quantities. Other farmers’ 
associations include the Grange, Gleaners and Farmers’ Clubs, 
which frequently possess marketing as well as social functions. 
The Michigan State College at East Lansing conducts 
experiment stations at the College and at Chatham in the 
Upper Peninsula, and provides trained county agricultural 
agents, home demonstration agents, and boys’ and girls’ clubs- 
leaders for many counties in both peninsulas. Farmers’ Week 
each winter at East Lansing is an important event. The State 
Department of Agriculture tests seeds, weights and measures, 
eradicates livestock diseases and establishes quarantines, exaim- 
ines and certifies certain agricultural lands offered for sale, 
promotes dairying, etc. 

Lumbering.—The southern half of the southern peninsula 
and much of the northern peninsula had once a splendid hard- 
wood forest of maple, oak, hickory, elm, ash, beach and other 
woods; while the northern half of the southern peninsula and 
portions of the northern peninsula had remarkable stands of 
white and Norway pines. Nut-bearing trees existed chiefly in 
the southern peninsula. Although lumbering has proceeded 
on a large scale for the past century, there remains an esti- 
mated stand of merchantable timber of over fifty billions of 
board-feet, mainly in the Upper Peninsula. Wood-using in- 
dustries, such as manufacturers of furniture, automobiles, agri- 
cultural machinery, handles, matches, tooth-picks, butter-bow]s, 
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Staves, paper-pulp, vehicles and building materials, have 
located in Michigan in large numbers. Much wood is also 
used for the manufacture of charcoal iron in wood-carboniza- 
tion plants in northern Michigan, for mine-timber, railway ties, 
bridges, posts, poles, stakes and slats. This has promoted 
deforestation on a large scale, and it is estimated that more 
than ten million acres of unutilized, undeveloped cut-pver lands 
now exist. The University of Michigan and the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College departments of forestry, the United States 
Forest Service, the State Department of Conservation and the 
development bureaus are promoting re-forestation which is hin- 
dered by forest fires and taxation. The State Forests are 
extensive but possess mostly young second-growth stands. 
About 12,000 acres have been artificially re-planted. The State 
Tree Nursery is at Higgins Lake, Crawford County. Forest 
protection is the duty of the State Conservation Department. 

Mining and Minerals.—As a producer of copper, Michigan is 
now exceeded by Arizona and Montana, and of iron by Minne- 
sota. It once ranked first in these minerals. Native copper has 
been produced in large quantities on the Keweenaw Peninsula 
of Lake Superior since 1845. Over seven billion pounds have 
been produced. Iron is produced on three ranges (Marquette, 
Menominee and Gogebic in order of discovery), of which 
Gogebic is now the greatest producer. Coal has for years been 
produced in the Saginaw Valley and at a few other points in 
small quantities. Salt was first produced in the Saginaw 
Valley and later near Manistee and near the Detroit River. 
Michigan normally ranks first as a producer of salt. Gypsum 
is produced near Grand Rapids, limestone in the northern por- 
tion of the Lower Peninsula and the eastern portion of the 
Upper Peninsula. Sandstone has been produced in large quan- 
tities along the shore of Lake Superior from which many large 
buildings have been erected, but the industry is now dormant. 
Slate, formerly was produced near Huron Bay of Lake Su- 
perior, and gold near Ishpeming, where there is also low grade 
asbestos. Graphite in small quantities is still mined near 
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L’Anse for the manufacture of paint at Detroit. Mineral 
springs are of some importance in the southern peninsula and 
artesian water is abundant in the central southern peninsula, 
and along the Lake Michigan shore of the Upper Peninsula. 
Gravel for road construction, etc., is widely distributed in 
both peninsulas, and abundant hard rock from mines and quar- 
ries is available in the Upper Peninsula for this purpose. 
Petroleum has been found in trifling quantities. Cement is an 
important product in the Lower Peninsula. Silver is often 
found associated with copper and has been found at a few 
points associated with lead or in pure state. Bricks and tiles 
are produced chiefly in the southern counties. The Michigan 
College of Mines at Houghton in the “Copper Country” trains 
mining engineers. Some of the deepest iron and copper mines 
in the world are found in Michigan. Some copper mine shafts 
reach a depth of more than one mile below the surface. The 
Indians were the first copper miners. 

Manufactures.—The proximity of raw materials and markets 
has promoted manufacturing. These predominate in the south- 
ern portion of the Lower Peninsula, where Detroit, Grand Rap- 
ide, Bay City, Lansing, Flint, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and 
Jackson are important centers. Some industries are asso- 
ciated with particular cities, such as automobiles and automo- 
bile parts with Detroit, wire-fence with Adrian, paper with 
Monroe and Kalamazoo, furniture with Grand Rapids, silk with 
Belding. The automobile industry is also important at Flint 
and Lansing, the manufacture of grain threshing machinery at 
Battle Creek and Port Huron, beet-sugar at Bay City, Lansing, 
Alma, Owosso, Menominee and a few other places; stoves, 
chemicals and drugs, and a variety of other products at De- 
troit; ships in and near Detroit; canned fruit in western Mich- 
igan; wooden-ware and wood products at Escanaba. Small 
flour-mills are widely scattered throughout the state while 
wood-using industries predominate in the Upper Peninsula. 
Lime-stone is the basis of several industries in both peninsulas. 
Copper and iron-using industries are important in Detroit. 
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The Detroit packing industry has grown to large proportions. 
Wood-carbonization plants allied with charcoal iron furnaces 
predominate in the Upper Peninsula. Dairy products are 
widely distributed. 

Transportation and Commerce.—There is heavy passenger 
traffic on the main east and west lines of the south and heavy 
iron ore and log traffic on the Upper Peninsula lines. The 
main lines of the Michigan Central and Grand Trunk are 
double-tracked. Considerable eastbound traffic from southern 
Michigan has always passed through Canada. Considerable 
southbound traffic from the Upper Peninsula passes through 
Wisconsin. The southern Lower Peninsula is well supplied 
with electric interurban and power lines. In the Upper Penin- 
sula, considerable electric power is used for mining and manu- 
facturing, but interurban lines are short and few. Much truck- 
ing exists on the highways of both peninsulas. Many miles of 
concrete highway are found in the southern portion of the 
Lower Peninsula and well-built macadam roads exist through- 
out the Upper Peninsula. Much farmers’ milk reaches the 
cities by road as well as railroad. Both peninsulas have ex- 
tensive telegraph and telephone service, and the radio is being 
rapidly introduced. 

Government.—The present government of Michigan is based 
upon the Constitution of 1908. The governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, auditor-general, 
attorney-general, and superintendent of public instruction, 
are chosen bi-ennially, and the state highway commissioner 
quadrennially. When acting collectively, these officials (except 
the lieutenant-governor) are known as the Administrative 
Board (created in 1921), which has general supervisory powers 
over state departments and institutions, with control over ap- 
propriations and contracts in many cases. A senate of 32 
members and a house of representatives of 100 compose the 
legislature which meets bi-ennially. In most cases, special 
and local legislation is forbidden, a large measure of home 
rule being conferred upon local governments by the present 
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constitution. State revenues are derived chiefly from the general 
property, corporation and automobile taxes. There is no state 
income tax. Steam railways and related transportation 
agencies are assessed by the State Board of Assessors. Local 
assessments are supervised and corrected by the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners. Automobile license fees are used for 
highway purposes, in part by the state and in part by the coun- 
ties. Recently there has been a tendency both to expand the 
functions of the state government and to centralize control in 
a few departments and commissions, such as the Welfare De- 
partment, in charge of correctional, reformatory, penal, char- 
itable institutions and institutions for incompetent and defec- 
tive classes; the Department of Agriculture, including the 
bureaus of Agricultural Industry, Food and Drugs, Animal 
Industry and Dairying; the Department of Conservation, in- 
cluding the divisions of forestry, fish and game, parks, and 
Geological Survey; the Public Utilities Commission; the De- 
partment of Health; Highway Department, and the Historical 
Commission. These are housed in the Capitol and the new 
State Office Building at Lansing. Laboratories, game reserva- 
tions, hatcheries, experiment stations are maintained at points 
throughout the state. The state owns large tracts of land in 
both peninsulas, much of which is delinquent tax land. In 
addition to educational institutions, there are State Hospitals 
for the Insane at Pontiac, Kalamazoo, Traverse City, Ionia and 
Newberry; a Psychopathic Hospital at Ann Arbor; a Home 
and Training School for the Feeble-minded at Lapeer; a Farm 
Colony for Epileptics at Wahjamega; a State Prison at Jackson, 
Ionia and Marquette; Industrial School for Boys at Lansing; 
Industrial Home for Girls at Adrian; State Public School at 
Coldwater; School for the Deaf at Flint; School for the Blind 
at Lansing; Michigan Employment Institution for the Blind 
at Saginaw, W. S.; Soldiers’ Home at Grand Rapids. The 
state police assists local police officers in law enforcement. The 
judicial system consists of a supreme court, circuit, probate, 
justice, and, in some cities, juvenile courts. 
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Local government is distributed among the eighty-three coun- 
ties, the townships, cities, villages, and school districts. 
County government resembles that of the state of New York, 
because New York furnished many settlers to the state during 
its formative period. There is a board of supervisors, com- 
posed of township and city supervisors, with administrative, 
financial and legislative functions. Other county officials in- 
clude the clerk, treasurer, prosecuting-attorney, sheriff, register 
of deeds, surveyor, drain commissioner and judge of probate. 
The legislative body of townships is the township meeting, 
if held, especially in the rural counties, while administrative 
and financial functions belong to the township board, com- 
posed of the supervisor, clerk and two justices of the peace. 
These officials have special duties and other township Officials . 
are the treasurer, commissioner and overseers of highways. . 
Cities may organize under the general laws of the state, in 
which there is a mayor, council or aldermen, board of. public 
works and other officials; or they may adopt a special charter 
with such peculiar features as are not inconsistent with state 
laws. Thus many cities have commission government with or 
without a city manager. Cities and townships are instrumen- 
talities of the state government, collecting state revenues and 
enforcing state laws. Villages are included within the town- 
ship in which they are situated, and are governed by a presi- 
dent, council of six trustees, and other officials. 

All assessments under the general property tax are required 
to be made at true cash value. There are local boards of review 
and equalization to correct inequalities in assessments. State 
expenditures are only on warrant of the auditor-general, and 
local expenditures on warrant of the proper officials. The board 
of state auditors has charge of the Capitol and office building 
and formerly directed expenditures from the general fund of 
the state; but this latter function appears to have been taken 
over by the Administrative Board. 

Education.—The general plan of education in Michigan was 
formulated in the first constitution, that of 1835. The 
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superintendent of public instruction supervises and promotes 
education throughout the state. The State Board of Education 
is in charge of the four state normal schools; the University of 
Michigan is in charge of its Regents; the Michigan State 
College of the State Board of Agriculture; and the Mich- 
igan College of Mines of its Board of Control. Primary and 
secondary schools are in charge of boards of education, varying 
in composition according to the type of district. With certain 
exceptions, attendance at school is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 16. In most employments, child labor is forbidden 
below the age of 14. Teachers are required to have college 
or normal training, except when experienced. There is a 
contributory teachers’ retirement pension system. Special pro- 
vision exists for the education of blind, deaf, crippled, and 
orphaned children. School taxes are voted in most cases by 
the board of education, and the state primary school interest 
fund, derived from the proceeds of the sales of school lands 
donated by the United States, railroad and related taxes, and 
the inheritance tax, provides state aid on the basis of the num- 
ber of children of school age (5 to 19 inclusive) in the district. 
Library funds, derived from fines are similarly distributed. 
Numerous consolidated rural agricultural schools, have been 
established along lines first projected by Mr. J. A. Doelle in 
Portage Township, Houghton County. The University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor inspects and accredits high schools. The 
Michigan State College at East Lansing provides teachers 
of agriculture and boys’ and girls’ club-workers and exten- 
sion specialists. The Michigan College of Mines at Houghton 
trains mining engineers. The State Department of Public In- 
struction conducts teachers’ institutes, examinations, prepares 
legislation, affords legal advice to school officials, approves 
plans for new school-buildings, prepares courses of study, dis- 
tributes the primary school fund, collects and disseminates 
school educational statistics and information, prepares lists of 
textbooks, assists in school law enforcement, and promotes the 
educational interests of the state. The county commissioners 
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of schools are intermediaries between the Department of Public 
Instruction and school officials and teachers, supervise rural 
schools, and conduct teachers’ examinations. The office is 
elective. The large township unit districts exist more com- 
monly in the Upper Peninsula. The county district does not 
exist. 

History.—Until 1763, Michigan was a part of New France. 
This French occupation has left its mark on the state in the 
presence of French geographical names, French population, 
French traditions, French land tenure in some sections. The 
oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac, and Detroit) 
are of French origin. The English occupation (1763-1796) is 
less significant. Michigan fell within the scope of the Quebec 
Act (1774). The fur-trade flourished during both periods, 
Michilimackinac being a famous center of the trade and Sault 
Ste. Marie an important out-fitting point for the northwest. 
Michigan was! comprised within the territory covered by the 
famous Ordinance of 1787, in accordance with whose provision 
it became a territory in 1805 and a state in 1887. French 
population and customs predominated until the opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 introduced the dominant New England and 
New York stock. The population increased from about 30,000 
in 1830 to 212,000 in 1840. Settlement was promoted by the 
extinction of the Indian title, particularly in 1807, 1819, 1821, 
1886 and 1843. It was promoted by the construction of rail- 
ways, of which the first was operated in 1836. The state itself 
- undertook railway construction in 1837 but sold its active rail- 
way properties in 1846. Detroit was connected with Chicago 
in 1852 and with New York in 1854. The southern counties 
were first settled, and agriculture and lumbering were the 
principal occupations. Copper and iron mining in the Upper 
Peninsula began about 1845. The first railroad to the iron 
mines (Marquette and Negaunee) was opened in 1857 and 
direct rail connection with the Lower Peninsula via the Straits 
of Mackinac was established in 1881. The mining industry was 
promoted by the construction of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie 
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(1855). Copper and iron from this region were of great im- 
portance in the Civil War. After the Civil War, the northern 
portion of the southern peninsula was settled, and the great 
pine forest was largely removed before 1900. Agriculture, lum- 
bering, mining, fur-trading and fishing, had always been sup- 
plemented with manufacturing but Michigan’s high rank as a 
manufacturing state has been achieved since 1900 and is closely 
related to the automobile industry. This rapid development 
lias increased the population and wealth of the state to a 
marked degree. The state’s population in 1900 was 2,420,982, 
in 1910, 2,810,173, and in 1920, 3,668,412. The assessed valua- 
tion in 1901 was $1,335,109,918, in 1921, $5,483,535,114, in 1922, 
$5,622,913,3889, in 1923, $5,933,301,772 and in 1924 was 
$6,470,614,422. To the original French and eastern American 
peoples, have been added Germans (widely distributed), Poles 
in Detroit, Bohemians in the Saginaw Valley, Finns and 
Swedes in the Lake Superior region, Cornishmen in the mining 
regions, and a few negroes in the southern counties. 








Entry Forms ror Micuican Virat REcorps 


By GRACIE BRAINERD KruM 
(Librarian in Charge, Burton Historical Collection) 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Te work of compiling the early vital records of Michigan 
being fairly under way, numerous questions as to prac- 
tical details of transcription arise. 

The most effective method of preserving an old record book 
is to print it, verbatim et literatim, indicating where each page 
of the manuscript begins and in every way seeking to retain 
the form of the orginal as far as the limitations of typography 
and a decent regard for margins and paragraphing allow. 
If the record to be copied consists of gravestones in a cem- 


etery, it is desirable to keep the entries for each lot together,. 


following a uniform order of arrangement. In either case the 
copied record will need an index to make it usable. 

The genealogist is primarily concerned with the contents of 
such a record, being chiefly interested in the names for which 
he is at the moment seeking, and having only a secondary re- 
gard for the organization responsible for the original. It is 
an immense help to him or (more usually) her to have the 
various entries for a family name in any locality or region 
brought together. These entries may occur in records of differ- 
ent kinds. Most American families of the period under con- 
sideration possessed family Bibles and wrote in them the dates 
of births, marriages and deaths. Other private records are 
occasionally to be found. The records of churches and of pub- 
lie burial grounds, gravestone inscriptions and such public 
(local, county, or court of probate) records as exist, furnish 
other legitimate sources. Contemporary newspaper notices are 
also desirable since they are original material, not compila- 
tions. The assembling of the entries from these various sources 
for any surname makes the information in regard to it avail- 
able for instant reference and also indicates what original 
material was in existence at the time the compilation was 
made. 
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The work of preserving these vital records, which are the 
foundation for the family history of the American people has 
been taken up in various ways. Among many important under- 
takings of recent years several organizations in New York 
State, notably the Holland Society of New York and the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society, have been sys- 
tematically transcribing the records of early churches, printing 
or making a limited number of typewritten copies of each 
with valuable historical introductions. In Massachusetts, 
under the leadership of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society and with private financial aid supplemented by the 
state, an extensive series of compilations which already cov- 
ers a large proportion of the Massachusetts towns is being 
issued. It was in an attempt to obtain a similar record of the 
early births, marriages and deaths in Michigan that the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library offered, 
about two years ago, to copy any records that might be turned 
over to it for that purpose, thus building up a union file of 
entries which might later be printed and meanwhile would be 
available for use by research workers. 

Historical records transcribed as such are doubly prized, for 
the genealogical information they contain is all there, while 
their value as contributions to Michigan history is very great. 
However, uniformity of treatment is not at all essential in this 
matter. The main thing is to capture this information which 
is constantly being lost through fire, neglect, too zealous action 
on the part of housekeepers without historical understanding, 
the rapid growth of Michigan cities and the widening of high- 
ways. But though it does not seriously matter in what form 
these records are preserved, if an index is to be made bringing 
out the names in the records of a given county or locality, it 
may be advantageous to know the forms that are being worked 
out for the union file. 

In typing the entries for the reference file in the Burton 
Collection a standard 3 x 5 inch card of rather light weight 
(Library Bureau 76-25492) is used and the usual custom of 
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dividing the records into those for births, marriages and 
deaths is being followed. 

For births and deaths only one entry for each record is 
needed. For marriages, it is obvious that two are required. 
In any case the important thing that should stand out as one 
looks at the card entry, is the name of the person chiefly con- 
cerned. Therefore this in inverted form comes first. It has 
been found desirable to write the entry as a hanging para- 
graph, allowing only about a quarter inch margin on the first 
line in order to afford maximum space. 

In the case of a birth entry, the next important item of in- 
formation is the parentage of the child which distinguishes it 
from others of the same name. This may be entered on the 
second line, indented two spaces more than the margin used 
for the entry name. No names except the latter should be in- 
verted. There is no need for such inversion and it makes 
awkward reading. Having established the child’s indentity, 
the date of birth is next to be considered and this may come 
on the third line at the same margin as the second. Place of 
birth should be entered if given unless the entire compilation 
is for the same town, and may follow the date on the same 
line, being separated from it by a comma. There may be addi- 
tional details worthy of being recorded but as these will vary 
it seems desirable to add them later in the form of a note, 
putting the source of information on the fourth line at the 
second margin as above. This is abbreviated according to a 
key which is filed before all the entries. When a note is to be 
added a line should be left blank to separate it from the body 
of the entry, and it may be commenced at a third paragraph 
indention coming back on its second line to the second inden- 
tion, thus making this additional information stand out from 
the body of the card, while the important name at the begin- 
ning remains to easily catch the eye. This sounds rather com- 
plicated but really is not, as the following will show.’ 


1Names, dates, etc., used in these examples are fictitious. A surname in paren- 
thesis indicates a wife’s maiden name. 
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Jones, Mary 
d. William and Alice (Brown) Jones 
June 16, 1835 
C. R. 2 
Baptised June 25, 1835. Godparents: Peter 
Brown and Amelia Smith. 


The death record follows the same general form as the birth 
record but is apt to be more elaborate owing to details as to 
funeral, cause of death, etc. The latter is not absolutely neces- 
sary but has considerable historical value while the former 
often yields important information as to family and social 
relationships. The entry may read somewhat as follows: 


Jones, Mary 
only d. William and Alice (Brown) Jones 
July 4, 1850, a. 15y, 18d. 
N. R. 3, 7-5-50 
Drowned in the Detroit River. 


Jones, Alice (Brown) 
w. William Jones 
Apr. 15, 1853, a. 43y. 9m. 5d. 
Cem. R. 1 
Consumption. 


Jones, William 
Sept. 9, 1860, a. 53y. 6m. 3d. 
G. R. 2 
Funeral from residence of Mr. James Smith 
68 Lafayette Ave. (N. R. 3) 


Marriage records are more cheerful reading and present sey- 
eral interesting complications. Frequently one or both of 
the contracting parties has come from a distance. Sometimes 
the ceremony is performed by a minister of the gospel, some- 
times by a justice of the peace. These facts are worth record- 
ing and should as a general thing be given in the phraseology 
of the original. The ages of the bride and groom are also 
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important and of course the date of the marriage and the place 
where it occurred. For example: 


Jones, William, a. 25, Boston, Mass. and 
Alice Brown, a. 238, Detroit 
Dec. 25, 1832, Detroit 
Co. R. A-58 
By Daniel Robinson, M. G. 


Brown, Alice, a. 23, Detroit and 
William Jones, a. 25, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 25, 1832, Detroit 
Co. R. A-58 
3y Daniel Robinson, M. G. 


A newspaper notice of a marriage sometimes gives the resi- 
dence or church where the ceremony was performed which may 
be added in the note; also details in regard to it, which should 
not be included in this compilation, but, if important, noted 
for future use. 

In copying an entry from a public book of records, the sym- 
bol indicating the source should include the liber and page. 
It adds to the appearance of the file to type the word “and” 
at the extreme right hand end of the top line, thus leaving 
sufficient space for most entries of age and place of residence. 

Sut occasional instances occur where additional information 
in regard to the parentage of either bride or groom is given. It 
seems well to connect this directly with their names rather 
than to add it in a note, so the entry may read: 
Jones, William, a. 25, s. Howard and Lydia (Wright) 
Jones, Boston and 
Alice Brown, a. 28, d. James Hall and Mary (Peck) 
Brown, Detroit 
Dec. 25, 1832, Detroit 
Co. R. A-58 
By Daniel Robinson, M. G. 

If records of the same event are obtained from various 

sources, it is desirable to make separate card entries or to 
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show plainly on the first card the exact information derived 
from each source. The editor who prepares this material for 
the printer can work to better advantage if this is done. The 
uniform abbreviation of the names of the months is an aggravat- 
ing little question. After some experimenting it seems advis- 
able to write out May, June and July, abbreviating the others 
according to the usual custom. The abbreviations for sources 
have been modelled after those used in the Massachusetts 
records. Those used in the examples above indicate:—C. R., 
church record; N. R., newspaper record; Cem. R. cemetery 
(office) record; G. R. gravestone record; Co. R. county record. 
The name of the county is stamped in the extreme lower left 
hand corner of each card. Records from each county are kept 
together, the counties being arranged alphabetically. 

This work will not be ready for the press in a month or a 
year; it is an undertaking that will take infinite patience and 
perseverance as well as a considerable amount of money. But 
other states have made such progress that it is comparatively 
easy to trace families who lived in them and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their records cover periods much longer than 
that which Michigan has to consider. For in the days before 
the American occupation of 1796, the settlements in Michigan 
outside of Detroit were few indeed, while in Detroit the greater 
number of families were of the Roman Catholic faith and their 
parish records are well preserved, have been copied, indexed, 
and might easily be printed. There is however this difficulty. 
The American pioneers on the frontier were not as particular 
to keep their vital records as the early colonists on the Atlantic 
seaboard or, if they did keep them, their descendants have not 
been sufficiently interested to take care of them and make them 
accessible for consultation. The people of the states west of 
Michigan whose forefathers tarried here for a generation or 
two in the westward migration of the family need these records 
and will desire them more and more as the years go on. Will 
the Michigan link in the chain of American history be the 
weak one? 











HisroricaAL SKETCH OF WESTERN STATE NoRMAL 
SCHOOL, KaALAMAzoo 


By Ernest BurNnuHAM, PH.D. 
(Director of Rural Education) 


N | ICHIGAN’S original state constitution of 1837, and the 

revisions of 1850 and 1908 have well illustrated that 
form of constitution which is conceived as a fundamental law. 
The elaboration of the superstructure of legal and institutional 
mechanism for carrying out the State’s will in reference to all 
forms of public service is largely left to the constructive judg- 
ment of each succeeding legislature. 

The slowly advancing public desire for professionally trained 
teachers for the state school system had gained sufficient head- 
way by 1900 to produce in many states the expansion of normal 
school facilities, and Michigan, which had built in 1852 the 
first normal school west of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
followed with a second in 1895 and a third in 1899, was awake 
to the larger demands. Discussions of previous legislative ses- 
sions were renewed in the legislature of 1903, and resulted in 
the establishment of a fourth state normal] school. 

The State Board of Education, authorized in the enabling act 
for the first state normal school in 1849, and given permanent 
place in modified form in the constitution of 1850, immediately 
received proposals for the location of the new school from 
many cities in the western part of the state, and after months 
of investigation decided to locate the Western Normal School 
in Kalamazoo. It is interesting to recall that among many 
propositions presented to the original State Board of Educa- 
tion for the location of the first state normal school in 1849 
the most elaborate paper was from a committee of the citizens 
of Gull Prairie, now the village of Richland in Kalamazoo 
County. 

The sagacity of the State Board in locating the fourth state 
normal school in Kalamazoo, has been amply proven by the 


Read at a meeting of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society held in 
Kalamazoo Jan. 24, 1924. 
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development of means of transportation since, by which the 
accessibility of the school from all sections of the western and 
southern counties of the State has constantly improved. <A 
second evidence of the wisdom of the State Board was 
furnished by the choice of a Principal for the new school. 
Dwight Bryant Waldo, Principal of the State Normal School at 
Marquette since its establishment in 1899, was brought to 
Kalamazoo. The leadership of Principal Waldo, whose title 
was changed to President in 1909, has been and is still the 
great dynamic, achieving force in the life of the Western 
Normal. 

Beginning June 27, 1904 the first of the annual summer 
terms was held. The enrollment numbered 115 students, repre- 
senting thirteen counties in Michigan. Ten teachers were em- 
ployed the first summer term. *The twentieth summer term, 
held in 1923, enrolled 1,829 students, representing sixty-six 
counties in Michigan, and thirteen other states. Ninety-five 
teachers were employed. In the first academic year, 1904-1905, 
116 students were enrolled and fourteen certificates were 
granted in June and August. Including the training school, 
ten full time and three part time teachers made up the faculty. 
In the fall term of the academic year 1923-1924, there were 
1,973 students enrolled and the faculty including the training 
schools numbered 123. Approximately 1,000 certificates and 
seventy degrees were granted that year. 

The limits of this sketch will afford opportunity for little 
more than summary statements of the features of outstanding 
interest in the story of remarkable growth which the facts in 
the foregoing paragraph epitomize. 


CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS 


The original cdmpus of twenty acres facing east sixty rods 
on Davis Street and having the irregular contour of Oakland 


*Note, Aug. 1, 1925.-The 22nd Summer Term, July-August 1925, enrolled 1,909 
students in residence, and 89 students in off the campus classes. The regular 
academic year, 1924-1925, enrolled a total of 3,993 different students. The largest 
term enrollment for the year was in the Fall when 2,235 students, of whom 761 
were men, were in residence. 
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Drive on the west has become more than fifty-five acres by 
the addition of the athletic field in 1918, three parcels of land 
including the Eames mill site in 1916-1918, the Fletcher Sani- 
tarium property south of the campus in 1916, and the Wattles’ 
fields and wooded hills in 1920-1922. The athletic field and the 
other Wattles’ property join the original campus across Oak- 
land Drive. By gift from Mrs. Caroline G. Kleinstuck to the 
State Board of Education in 1922 about fifty acres of woods 
and low land became the property of the Normal School for the 
use of the public schools, the College, the Normal, in fact for 
all the schools of the city. This tract is located about a mile 
from the campus out Oakland Drive. 

Rented quarters in the high school and the old Kalamazoo 
College building at the intersection of Lovell Street and Oak- . 
land Drive housed the school for the first and second summer 
terms and the first year. Both of these buildings have been 
torn down. The school occupied its permanent home in the 
Administration Building in the second year. In 1907 two addi- 
tional structures were completed—the Gymnasium and Middle 
Recitation Building. The Training School, the fourth building 
was completed in 1909. Thus a most energetic building pro- 
gram characterized the first five years of the life of the school. 
The electric railway up the hill for the free use of students 
was also in use at the end of this period. The Science Building 
was completed in 1914, the Manual Arts Building in 1921; and 
the Library Building, long desperately needed, will be com- 
pleted before the fall of 1924. A Gymnasium for men will be 
begun the coming spring. This building will have every facility 
for the preparation of physical education teachers, and the con- 
venience of the athletic teams. It will cost $190,000. Tem- 
porary use for dramatics and class purposes is being made of 
the old Eames mill building and the large barrack building 
erected for the S. A. T. C. in 1918. By affiliation with the 
Paw Paw village district, the township district of Richland, 
the rural agricultural district of Portage, and rural district 
No. 9, Kalamazoo Township, the new and modernized buildings 
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in these districts have been added to the training school system 
of the Western Normal. 


LIBRARY AND EQUIPMENT 


From the beginning the Library has been selected with the 
greatest care, equipped from the best sources, and organized 
and administered in accordance with the best library practices. 
The second year book, 1906, announced 2,000 available volumes 
and a periodical list of fifty-seven publications. The current 
year book announces 23,000 volumes and 230 periodicals taken. 
Complete files of forty of the leading journals and magazines 
are now owned. The new library building will house 80,000 
volumes, and provides space for 400 readers. 

The general equipment in all the departments has been con- 
stantly expanded and improved with the growth of attendance 
and the elaboration of the curriculum. Departments of phys- 
ical education, commerce, home economics, manual arts, educa- 
tion including the training schools, speech, and the sciences of 
biology including agriculture, chemistry, geography, and 
physics have been kept up-to-date with the best modern facili- 
ties for economical and interesting instruction. 


PROPERTY AND ANNUAL BUDGET 


The land, buildings, equipment, and unused appropriation for 
the men’s gymnasium make a total valuation of approximately 
$1,320,480 worth of property at the Western Normal now 
owned by the State. The urgent present needs are an adequate 
auditorium, a commons for student and faculty use, the en- 
largement of the arts building, and the proper housing of the 
secondary training school and additional grade training rooms. 
The annual budget is approximately $450,000. The larger items 
of expenditure are for salaries and for the care and improve- 
ment of equipment, buildings, and grounds. , 


INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Alumni Association was organized June 19, 1906, by 
graduates of the first two classes and has helped to form a 
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bond between the graduates teaching throughout the State. 
With the addition of the class of 1923 the association’s poten- 
tial membership passed 5,500. The Commencement reunions 
and the headquarters receptions and banquets at the State 
Teachers’ meetings make up the chief activities of the Asso- 
ciation. The Woman’s League was organized in 1913 and re- 
organized in 1919. All women students become members upon 
the payment of a fee of twenty-five cents. The League aids 
new students in every possible manner and promotes a closer 
acquaintance among all the women of the school. 

The Kalamazoo Choral Union is incorporated under the laws 
of the State with the object of cultivating musical interest and 
upbuilding choral music in the Normal School and the City of 
Kalamazoo. This organization has brought to this city in’ 
recent years thirty-six great musical artists and five of the 
greatest orchestras in America. The glee club, orchestra, and 
band, as well as the chorus affords means of student participa- 
tion in the musical life of the school. An annual school play 
has provided opportunities for developing the dramatic gifts 
of students under skilled direction and has rendered excellent 
entertainment service to the school and the public. 

Several specially organized and promoted occasions have be- 
come parts of the annual life of the school. In 1907 the first 
annual rural progress lecture was given by President K. L. 
Butterfield of the State Agricultural College of Massachusetts. 
There has grown up about an annual lecture in this field a 
whole day conference on rural welfare, which annually brings 
here the best state and national leaders. <A social feature of 
the day is a picnic dinner and a good visit which last year were 
participated in by more than 500 people from the farm homes 
of this section of the State. In the eighteen years of its ob- 
servance more than 8,000 citizens have enjoyed the hospitality 
of the school. In 1912 an annual Arbor and Bird Day was 
instituted which has been fittingly observed every spring since. 
This day was originally an expression of the ideas and eco- 
nomic conservation and nature appreciation of the late Dr. 
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Leroy H. Harvey, and in its annual continuance now has the 
added significance of being a memorial to his wonderfully stim- 
ulating life. The Science Association of South Western Mich- 
igan, organized by the Science faculty here, has done splendid 
service for several years. A new association of teachers of 
Social Studies is soon to hold its first meeting. 

Organized and ably managed college athletics have brought 
more people to the campus and taken representatives of the 
school to more numerous and distant campuses than all other 
institutional organizations combined. From a_ necessarily 
meager beginning the Western Normal’s athletic teams rapidly 
rose to college competition, where, under the able direction of 
William H. Spaulding, a graduate of Wabash College, who 
took charge of athletics here in 1907, the Western Normal has 
maintained an enviable record. This school has had a generous 
share of the good college athletics of the State, and because 
of the preparation of physical education teachers here is likely 
to continue to attract first rate men in this field. Through the 
energetic leadership of the Department of Speech four debating 
clubs now express the vigor of Western Normal in that field. 
Intra-mural debating has been successfully conducted for a 
decade, and in the past two years both the women and the men 
students have participated creditably in inter-collegiate 
debates. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Among the early student organizations were the Amphictyon, 
for women; the Riley, for men; the Norma] Literary, for both 
men and women; the Rural Sociology Seminar; the Hickey 
Debating Club; and the Erosophian, for high school students. 
The organizations are all discontinued but the Rural Seminar, 
which has evolved into a chapter of the Collegiate Country 
Life Club. 

There are now active more than twenty voluntary student 
organizations. The purposes of these groups are in most cases 
represented in their names; e. g., The Academy, the Senate, the 
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Forum, and the Tribunal are debating clubs; the Square and 
the Compass, the Eastern Star, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the Newman Club are for fraternity and fellowship ad- 
vantages; The Early Elementary, the Later Elementary, the 
Home Economics, the Players, the Art Club, the Manual Arts 
Club, the Country Life Club, the “W” Club, the Science Club, 
Le Circle Francais, and The Social Studies Club, the English 
Conference, the Modern Language Club, the Classical Club, 
and probably some unmentioned groups are expressions of de- 
partmental vitality. The Delta Rho, an honary fraternity for 
college debaters, was organized last year with ten charter 
members. At the annual banquet of this society in May thir- 
teen new members were initiated. Of the total of twenty-three, 
twelve are graduate and eleven active members. ; 

Several of these student organizations have notable achieve- 
ments to their credit in addition to their current contributions 
to good will and sociability. The Early Elementary Club for 
example contributes at least $100 each year to the Fannie 
Ballou Memorial Fund, which is a loan fund for worthy stu- 
dents. This Club last year sent clothing and cash to a needy 
school in the Kentucky Mountains. The Players’ Club has de- 
veloped the Little Theatre idea, and in the old Eames Mill 
has a Play House suitably decorated and equipped with many 
facilities for executing the technique of their work. The Sen- 
ate started the movement which resulted in the organization of 
the Student Council. 

In the spring of 1921 a committee was appointed from the 
various school organizations to harmonize the work of these 
societies in promoting school functions and spirit. In the fall 
of that year, the committee, feeling that it could not function 
effectively without more definite authorization by the student 
body drew up a constitution for student control. This consti- 
tution which provided for a representative body called the Stu- 
dent Council was adopted in October 1921. The chief office of 
the Council has been that of a clearing house for the coordina- 
tion of the different branches of school activities. It has as- 
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sisted in special activities such as the securing of band uni- 
forms. It has also stimulated the support of athletic and 
debating contests; has arranged for the observation of tradi- 
tional school days, and has provided a uniform system of 
finances for the societies. The Council now in its third year, 
by its vigorous efforts on behalf of the student body finds itself 
established in their confidence. 


STUDENT ECONOMY 


From the beginning the advantages of Kalamazoo for stu- 
dent employment have been systematically developed by West- 
ern Normal and as the school property has increased the labor 
available about the premises has been made the means of self 
support to an increasing number of students. In 1912 a co- 
operative store was organized, which has since handled text 
books and other student supplies. The business of the “Co-op” 
last year was $51,000. In 1910 a cafeteria was started in the 
basement of the Training School. This service has grown to an 
annual business of $20,000. About 700 meals are served each 
day, mostly at noon. Both the store and the cafeteria are great 
economies for the students because these enterprises are run 
at maintenance cost. It has always been the aim of the West- 
ern Normal to be free from intelectual and social snobbery. 
so that every sincere student even though unconventionalized 
may feel at home here. A student loan fund was started in 
1911. This fund has grown to about $9,000, which is loaned to 
deserving students at five per cent interest. Hundreds of stu- 
dents have been helped. 


GENERAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


In addition to its primary function as a teacher training 
institution, the Western Normal School has been ambitious to 
render the largest general public service. This ambition has 
been expressed in extending hospitality to the State Teachers’ 
Association and the district and state conventions of bankers, 
farmers, business associations, fraternal orders, federated 
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clubs, and the distinguished guests of the city. Because of the 
measure of success in several departments and the high stand- 
ing of the school among the Normal Schools of the United 
States, many representatives of the teaching profession from 
all over the nation, and several foreign visitors have been en- 
tertained. President Waldo is among the three best known 
and most influential Normal School Presidents in America. 

Several thousand public addresses in all sorts of places and 
on a wide variety of occasions have been made by faculty mem- 
bers. These adventures have some times been referred to by 
the President, who has done his full share of the work, as 
“nonpareil” (the name of a small type) changed to read non- 
pay-real. However, the intended service and the extension of 
the influence of the school have been sufficient recompense. In 
the wider fields of county, state and national professional 
meetings the real leadership of the institution has gained 
recognition, and a distinctly constructive service has been 
rendered. 

An outstanding achievement is recorded in the story of the 
extension department which has been utilized in local class 
groups and by correspondence by about 4,000 teachers and 
others in the past twenty years. This year more than 600 indi- 
viduals are taking advantage of the correspondence courses in 
fifty-four Michigan Counties, and about 1,000 persons are being 
taught in fifty-eight half-year classes in twenty localities in 
this part of the State. 

A total of 311 students and graduates of Western Normal 
entered service in the World War. Intensive military prepara- 
tion was given to 364 members of a unit of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps which was established here in the fall of 1918. 
The supreme sacrifice was made by twelve young men, of whom 
six were killed in action, and six died of disease, two in France 
and four in America. The young men were: Lieut. Albert A. 
Glassford, Clare McGowan, Warren Rutherford, Marvin Mapes, 
and Lieut. Lewis Milliman killed in action in France; Stillman 
Jenks killed in action in Russia; Elbert Smith, and Maurice 
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Lyons died of disease in France; and Donald A. Miller, George 
F. Habel, Henry James Perkins and Fred Stuck died of disease 
in United States. The high resolve which these young men 
and their living associates demonstrated is well expressed in a 
letter written by Lieutenant Milliman of this county to his 
mother four days before he met death on the battlefield. He 
wrote—“I have had the great honor of commanding American 
troops. I ask only the privilege of leading them against the 
enemy in action.” The true sanctity of the sacrifice is well 
expressed in a letter written by the mother of Private Mc- 
Gowan. She wrote—“He saved others; himself he could not 
save. This is true, he lived his whole life for others. I am 
proud to be the mother of so noble and true a hero.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Volume I, No. 1 of the Bulletin of the Western Normal 
School was published in May 1904. This bulletin is a quarterly 
and the numbers in each volume have been devoted to the 
summer term announcement, the year book, and to special 
statements of departmental development, and statistical sum- 
maries. The Year Book has grown from thirty-eight pages in 
1904 to 177 pages in the current number. 

The first Senior Annual was published in 1906 in the form 
of an album containing pictures of the members of the faculty 
and the class. This form was modified and the annual became 
the Brown and Gold in 1909. The album feature was con- 
tinued, and additional descriptive and historical pages were 
introduced making a volume of twenty-six pages. The Brown 
and Gold of 1923 is a beautifully illuminated leather bound 
volume of 350 pages. An edition of 1,200 copies was published 
which involved an expenditure of $4,000. 

The Kalamazoo Normal Record, a monthly educational jour- 
nal, was issued in May 1910, and was continued through six 
volumes of about 400 pages each. The first two numbers of the 
Record brought up the significant facts in the history of the 
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school to date. The first editorial in the first issue defined the 
function of the journal thus: “the formulation of ideas and 
practices within the school; incidental and conscious advertis- 
ing; the development of executive ability in faculty and stu- 
dents; the photographing of the current status of the institu- 
tion; a medium of communication both within the local estab- 
lishment and that enlarging sphere of influence in alumni and 
contributed educational ideals outside of the school; and a 
constant monitor necessitating growth in practice in keeping 
with ambitiously expressed ideas.” The reader of the six 
volumes of the Record will find these purposes achieved. 

The Western Normal Herald made its first appearance at the 
opening of the thirteenth summer term under date of June 28, 
1916, in the form of a five-column, four-page newspaper, which ° 
was enlarged to six columns in the sixth volume. About 2,500 
copies are circulated weekly for forty-two weeks of the year 
to students, faculty members, alumni, exchanges, and high 
schools. The Herald costs about $4,000 a year, which is met 
by advertising and student and faculty fees. Occasional 
special numbers make the seven volumes of the Herald average 
about 170 pages each. News of the school and the alumni, 
student contributions, and briefs and summaries of papers and 
addresses given in the school make up the contents. 

In addition to these local publications the Western Normal 
School has been represented frequently in state and national 
journals and magazines and in the proceedings of the state and 
national education associations by papers written by faculty 
members and graduates. Notable illustrations are President 
Waldo’s recent article “Should the Normal Schools Become 
Teachers’ Colleges” in the November 1923, issue of the Educa- 
tional Review; and the story “Development of Community 
Work” written by Esther Strawbridge, 1921, which won the 
$200 cash college scholarship offered by the American Country 
Life Association for the best story of a year’s work in a rural 
school. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 


The foregoing paragraphs have been written in full know]- 
edge of the truth that dates and other numerals, acres, build- 
ings, buses, and volumes; publications, organizations, stores, 
-afeterias, and loan funds are only the means of college life. 
But the rapid aggregation of these things in Western Norma! 
School does provide convincing proof of the presence here of 
vigorous life. The refinement and strength, the justice and 
inspiration of this life constitute that enthralling story of real 
history to which every human heart responds. There is such a 
story here, in the bequest of the living and the dead who have 
left the school, and instinctively at least, in the purpose and 
service of all of us who remain. This sketch must not close 
without a sincere word of appreciation for the special services 
of many in war time; for Matie Lee Jones organizer and head 
of the department of physical education for women from 1907 
until her death in 1914—a woman with all of woman’s powers 
of personality and character; for Dr. John C. Hockenberry, 
head of the Education Department who died in the midst of a 
great life in 1913; for Mr. George S. Waite, the founder of 
the Manual Arts courses in this and other schools, who died 
last year in California after being several years in retirement; 
for Miss Fannie Ballou who was tragically cut down in 1921 
as she approached the full fruition of her beautiful life as a 
primary teacher in the Training School; and for Dr. Le Roy H. 
Harvey, who died last year leaving here the demonstration of a 
life illuminated by a truly scientific mind and made doubly 
precious by an intensely human spirit. 
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By WitiiAM L. Jenks, M. A. 


PORT HURON 


Hie political ideas in vogue in America toward the end 
‘Ta the eighteenth century were strongly opposed to any 
unity of executive, legislative and judicial powers. In spite 
of this a form of government was devised for the Northwest 
Territory in the Ordinance of 1787 which united the executive 
powers represented by the Governor with the judicial, repre- 
sented by the three judges, and making the combined body, the 
legislature. Of the persons who thus united the judicial and 
legislative functions in the different territories founded on 
this model, one of the most remarkable was Augustus Brevoort 
Woodward, who for nineteen years exercised his powers as 
judge in the Territory of Michigan. 

On November 6, 1774, at the Reformed Dutch Church in 
New York City there was baptised Elias Brevoort Woodward, 
the second child of John Woodward, a shop-keeper of the city, 
and later for a short time a soldier in the Revolutionary army, 
and Ann Silvester, daughter of Francis Silvester, cooper, and 
niece of Ann Silvester, wife of Elias Brevoort. John Wood- 
ward and his wife had four children baptised at this church,— 
John, the eldest, on June 5th, 1772; Samuel the third, June 
4th, 1784; and the youngest, a daughter, Mary Herring, De- 
cember 25th, 1785. The son Elias, was named for his uncle by 
marriage and godfather, Elias Brevoort, a merchant of stand- 
ing, who was so much pleased by his namesake that in his will, 
which he made on May 15, 1775, he bequeathed to him, payable 
after his widow’s death, the considerable sum of £150. When 
the widow died in 1796, it was found that she had evidently 
felt it unjust for one nephew to receive such a legacy, and the 
other children nothing, for by her will dated November 14th of 
that year, she gave to her nephew John £50; to Silvester (prob- 
ably the same as Samuel) £50; and to her grandniece Mary 
£50 and one fourth of the residue of the estate. 
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At this time John Woodward and his family were living in 
Philadelphia where they had moved from New York shortly 
before 1790. For a few years he pursued the same business as 
in New York, but abandoned it in 1795, and from 1797 for 
twenty-two years occupied generally some official clerical posi- 
tion, three years in the Register General’s office, and thirteen 
years transcribing clerk to the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The young Elias must have been a precocious youth. Al- 
though his baptismal date does not fix with certainty his birth 
date, they.were probably not many months apart. At about the 
age of fifteen he entered Columbia College in the class of 1793, 
but did not graduate. At some time and place, however, he 
certainly obtained a thorough acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin, and in later years evinced in many ways a familiarity 
with the leading scientific and philosophical authors. In ; 
letter to Thomas Jefferson in 18138, he says in referring to a 
scheme for providing “an exact classification and correct 
nomenclature of all human science” that his attention was first 
devoted to the subject in 1788, at which time he could not have 
been much, if any more, than fifteen years old. 

He probably went with his family to Philadelphia, as in 1792 
we find him employed in the Register’s office of the United 
States Treasury Department, at the salary of $480 per annum. 
We do not know how long he remained there but in 1795 he 
was in Rockbridge County, Va., and while it is purely a matter 
of conjecture, it seems probable that he was stationed at Lex- 
ington, the county seat and the site of Washington and Lee 
University, which, at that time, was known as Liberty Hall 
Academy. The young man was then twenty-one or twenty-two 
and may have gone there as an instructor in the Academy. The 
road from Philadelphia to Lexington ran through the valley 
between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, and was the main 
travelled route from Western, North, and South Carolina to 
the North. About seventy-five miles northeast from Lexington 
was Charlottesville, near which was Monticello, and it was in 
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1795 that young Woodward had the happiness, as he terms it, 
of hig first interview with Jefferson, and the acquaintance thus 
began ripened into friendship which continued during their 
lives. At this time Jefferson was fifty-two years of age, and 
Woodward just past twenty-one, and during all the following 
years of his life Woodward always spoke of his older friend in 
terms of admiration and veneration. 

From Rockbridge County Woodward moved westward to 
Greenbrier County, now in West Virginia, but did not remain 
long there as in March, 1797, he was in Washington buying 
property, but describing himself as a resident of Greenbrier 
County. What took him to Washington we can only surmise. 
His mind was already filled with vast, if vague, ideas relating 
to government and to system, and he needed opportunity and ° 
place for expression which he could not find in the sparsely 
settled districts and small communities of southwestern Vir- 
ginia. His aunt had recently died, which brought him the pay- 
ment of the legacy of £150, thus giving him possession for the 
first time of some means, and Washington offered great oppor- 
tunity for speculation in real estate, and also contact with men 
of intellectual interests. March 20, 1797, he bought a large 
number of lots in Washington, N. E., from William Prout, for 
$25,000, one-half of which was to be paid within a year, and the 
remainder within six years, these payments being all secured 
by a mortgage upon the same property. 

At some time and place he had read law, and in April, 1799, 
he attended court at Upper Marlborough, the county seat of 
Prince George County in Maryland, and from that time as long 
as he lived at Washington, practiced at that bar as well as in 
Washington and Alexandria. At the first session of the Circuit 
Court for the District of Columbia, held on the 25th of March, 
1801, he was admitted to the bar of Washington. His legal 
business was not so pressing as to take all his intellectual 
strength, and during his enforced leisure he wrote, and in the 
early part of the year 1801 published what in reality was the 
first part of a more extended work he had in contemplation on 
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the nature of the sun, heat, light, electricity and magnetism. 
The work was entitled Considerations on the Substance of the 
Sun, and is a considerable pamphlet, printed by Way & Groff 
of Washington, who at that time were doing the printing for 
Congress. The book first considers at some length the theories 
of the most celebrated ancient and modern philosophers, and 
after finding them all unsatisfactory, advances the author’s, 
which is that the substance of the sun is “electron”, a term 
which he devised for the work to designate a substance which 
had for some time been the subject of scientific research, but 
of which little was actually known. The book indicates very 
considerable reading and reflection. An interesting sidelight 
is thrown upon the limited printing resources of the Capital 
City as all Greek words were spelled out, using the HKnglish 
names of the letters for the reason that there were no Greek 
characters in any printing office in the District. 

This, however, was not the only fruit of his intellect in that 
year. The question of the proper method of governing the 
District of Columbia had been for some time before Congress, 
and in March he signed with many others a petition to Con- 
gress to change the form of government of Washington, and 
as a help to the solution he published under the pseudonym of 
Epaminondas, six numbers or series of articles, entitled “Con- 
siderations on the Government of the Territory of Columbia.” 

In May, 1802, by Act of Congress the City of Washington 
was incorporated, with a government by mayor and twelve 
elected councilmen, who were to be divided into two chambers, 
one containing seven, the other five members. The young 
lawyer and real estate owner had already attained such stand- 
ing in the community that he was elected in the following 
June one of the members of the first Council. 

On June 11 he published in the National Intelligencer an 
address to his constituents, who, unasked, unsolicited, had hon- 
ored him with their suffrages. He announced his platform on 
local measures to be “caution and deliberation, lenient but sys- 
tematic taxation, avoidance of large loans and rigid and severe 
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economy.” He did not wish to see the metropolis the spoiled 
favorite of a prodigal and licentious government, but to see it 
thrive by natural means. He then went further and while 
stating himself in general an anti-Federalist, and specially an 
admirer of their President, he announced his independence of 
party and his intention to use his own private judgment and 
not party interest in deciding all measures. Whether due to 
his independence or dislike of such duties he remained a mem- 
ber of the Council but one year. 

He was living at that time at the corner of Tenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

When he acquired the name of Augustus we do not know, 
but from the time of appearing at Washington he was called 
Augustus B. Woodward, and that name was used by him dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, although in the preface to a book 
published by him in 1816 he signed his name A. E. B. 
Woodward. 

During these early years in Washington he was in active 
practice of his profession, his name appearing frequently upon 
the court records as attorney, and in a memorandum written 
by himself he says that his fees in the Washington Court at 
the end of 1802 amounted to $3566.66-2/3. 

An indication of Woodward’s standing at the Bar at this 
time is shown by his relation to one James McGurk who had 
been found guilty of murdering his wife, and sentenced to be 
executed August 28, 1802. On the 16th day of that month 
Woodward wrote to President Jefferson, then at Monticello, 
that nothing would satisfy the unhappy man but his going to 
the President to intercede for his life, and though it was op- 
pressive and inconvenient he would comply. The result was a 
reprieve for two months, at the termination of which the sen- 
tence was executed by hanging, and the body buried in Holmead 
Cemetery. This offended some people who had friends buried 
near, and they removed the body of the homicide. This action 
was discovered, the body sought for and found and placed in 
the original grave. It was not allowed to remain long, however, 
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but was again disinterred and taken back to the Slashes 
and this time allowed to remain. 

In this same year No. 7 of the “Considerations on the Gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Columbia” appeared, printed at 
Alexandria. 

The following year No. 8 of this series appeared, this one 
being printed in Washington, and there were also printed in 
that year two pamphlets, which indicate that Woodward must 
have stood well as an advocate, and which must have familiar- 
ized Congress with his ability. These pamphlets were a “Re- 
presentation of the Case of Oliver Pollock” and a Supplement 
to the Representation. Together they made a strong presenta- 
tion of the merits of the claims of a most unfortunate creditor 
of the United States, a man who had the strongest reasons for 
feeling that republics are ever ungrateful. That the client was 
pleased by this presentation was shown by the fact that in 1806 
the two pamphlets were reprinted as one at Carlisle, Pa., where 
Pollock was then living. 

In the intervals of his business and writing he found time to 
join the District Militia and on May 3, 1803, was appointed 
ensign in the First Infantry Legion. His social standing was 
good, as we learn from his memorandum book that on Sunday, 
April 17 of this year, he drank tea at Robert Brent’s, the first 
mayor of Washington, a prominent citizen and large property 
holder, and on the same day he called on President Jefferson 
and discussed with him the subject of paving. 

In 1804 Woodward evidently came to the conclusion that he 
could not carry through the large real estate speculation in 
which he had embarked in 1797. He had not sold a single lot 
and the payment of taxes and interest would go far towards 
absorbing his entire income. On July 31, 1804, he reconveyed 
to William Prout all the property to which he had received 
title on March 20, 1797, and on the same day Prout conveyed 
to him five lots and part of a sixth in Square 822 for the ex- 
pressed consideration of $2,200. This may have been the re- 
sulting equity after his payments. In November of the same 
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year Woodward executed an instrument reciting that Thomas 
Monroe and John P. Van Ness (well known and wealthy resi- 
dents of Washington) had on September 26, 1804, endorsed his 
note and might endorse others, and to secure them for such 
endorsements he authorized them together with William Brent, 
another resident of high standing, to sell any or all of the 
property recently conveyed to him if necessary to pay such 
endorsed notes. 

Apparently no occasion arose to exercise the power of sale, 
as in May, 1806, when Woodward was in Washington on his 
first return from Detroit he was sued by one George Alderson 
for $400, and in order to provide bail if needed, he arranged 
with Gabriel Duval, then Controller of the Treasury, and later 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, to become his - 
surety, and gave him power of attorney to sell any property he 
might have on ten days notice. The Alderson case was never 
tried. 

At a meeting of philanthropic citizens of Washington held 
January 21, 1805, to consider the necessities of the poor, Wood- 
ward was secretary and also was made a member of the com- 
mittee to investigate the conditions of those living west of the 
Capitol and north of the Tiber. 

During all these years in Washington Woodward’s position 
in society was of the best, and he was on friendly and intimate 
terms with the President, with whom he had in truth many 
grounds of common interest. Both were well educated in the 
classics, both had minds inclined to wide speculation, and 
broad generalizations, a tendency for scientific investigation 
and a desire for systematic arrangement of knowledge. In 
1813, in a letter to Jefferson, referring to a scheme he then had 
in mind—an exact classification and correct nomenclature of 
all human science—he alludes to Jefferson’s arrangement as 
shown in his library, and says that his attention was first de- 
voted to the subject in 1788. In 1816 he published A System 
of Universal Science, which contained the fruit of his re- 
flections and reading for nearly thirty years, and in the 
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preparation and revision of which he had had frequent consul- 
tations with Jefferson. 

In view of these relations and the professional and social 
standing of Woodward it was a very natural thing, when the 
new Territory of Michigan was established by Congress in 
January, 1805, for the President to tender his friend and ad- 
mirer the position of one of the Judges. Although the salary 
attached to the position was only $800 and its acceptance a 
pecuniary sacrifice, the honor and leisure of the position proved 
an irresistible lure, and acceptance followed. His nomination 
was sent to the Senate with that of Samuel Huntington of 
Ohio and Frederick Bates of Detroit, as his colleagues, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1805 and confirmed March 1. Huntington declined 
his appointment and in the following December John Griffin, 
then serving as Judge in Indiana, was appointed in his place. 

Early in June, 1805, the new Judge, having arranged his 
business affairs in Washington, set out for his new home in 
the far West. It would be difficult now to plan a trip in the 
United States that would require the time or inconvenience of 
travel that the Judge was compelled to undergo. From Wash- 
ington to Baltimore the only conveyance to be had was the 
public stage, taking its slow way along the poor roads full of 
holes and ruts, with floating bridges over some of the streams 
and ferries over the larger ones. His route to the new post 
from Baltimore on was via Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh and 
through Ohio to Detroit. This journey, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, would consume three weeks or more, and be filled 
with hardships, but to the young man of thirty-one with 
philosophic temperament and inquiring mind the time would 
not be wholly lost, and if there were companions on the way 
we may be sure they enjoyed the society of a cultivated and 
entertaining fellow traveller who could be most agreeable in 
manners and conversation. 

Judge Woodward arrived on Saturday, June 29, 1805, at De- 
troit, or rather at the place where Detroit had been, for eighteen 
days before one of the most thorough-going conflagrations 
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in history had wiped out the town, leaving but one house 
remaining. One of the Judge’s colleagues, Frederick Bates, had 
been a resident of the town for nine years, was postmaster at 
Detroit and Receiver of the Land Office, and one of the Com- 
inissioners appointed to examine into the titles of claimants 
under French and English grants, but had small knowledge of 
law or its practice. 

The law creating the Territory of Michigan took effect July 1, 
1805, and as we have seen, Judge Woodward was on hand, but 
the Governor and Secretary who came together from Albany 
did not arrive until late in the afternoon of July 1, and the 
first meeting of the governing body was held the following 
morning. Judge Woodward had, however, already met the 
people and assumed authority. Shortly after the fire the con- 
fused and dismayed citizens whose habitations had been within 
the confined limits of the old town with small lots and narrow 
streets had met and appointed a committee to report upon the 
losses. On July 1 they met again to hear the report and to 
take some steps to extend the limits of the old town by taking 
in a portion of the adjoining commons. Judge Woodward, 
however, addressed them, and persuaded them to await the 
immediate coming of the Governor before deciding upon any 
plans. No doubt there had already come to his active mind 
the vision of a city laid out upon a grandiose plan, which he 
later carried out, and when it is remembered that he brought 
with him a copy of the L’Enfant plan of the City of Washing- 
ton, with which he was personally so familiar, we may be sure 
that he realized, as did no one else, the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity offered for a bold and far-seeing plan for a new city. 

At the first meeting of the Governor and Judges the business 
was confined to the administering of the oaths of office and in 
‘the signing of the minutes. Governor Hull first signed, then 
‘ame Woodward, who subscribed himself Chief Justice of the 
Territory of Michigan, although nowhere in his commission did 
such title or authority appear. When the second meeting was 
held July 3, the first motion was made by Judge Woodward 
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and was for the appointing of a committee to consider 
the distressed and confused condition of the citizens of De- 
troit, and he was appointed the sole member of the committee. 
Characteristically, he never shirked responsibility, and at the 
next meeting held July 5, he brought in a report that Detroit 
should be made a city, and rules adopted to regulate its build- 
ing and prevent a recurrence of the great calamity. 

From the beginning he showed himself the master mind of 
the new government. Governor Hull was a mild, easy going, 
rather credulous and vain man who could have been managed 
by flattery and subservience. Secretary Griswold, an ex- 
minister and editor, had a considerable sense of his own im- 
portance and soon became identified with a faction opposed to 
the Governor. Judge Rates, a young man of twenty-eight, was 
of mild and inoffensive temper, a man to whom dissension and 
controversy were abhorrent. In November, 1806, he left De- 
troit for Washington and while there was appointed February 
2, 1807, Secretary of Louisiana Territory, and immediately 
went to St. Louis, never returning to Detroit. He thought 
highly of Judge Woodward and generally agreed with him. 

The local situation was so desperate, the need of the in- 
habitants for relief so great, that some immediate action be- 
came imperative, and Judge Woodward himself taking an 
active part, a town was laid out into lots and streets, the sur- 
vey taking in not only the old town but extending over on the 
land formerly classed as commons. The plan was adopted and 
was acceptable to the majority of lot owners, but as no 
authority existed to convey the lots outside the old town it 
was proposed that the new lots be sold at auction and the old 
proprietors bid for them, they to receive credit for an area 
equal to that of their old lots, and to pay for the surplus area 
the rate per square foot of their bid. This payment was to be 
in five annual installments and no payment was to be made 
or interest run until Congress approved the plan. Some op- 
position arose but in August a number of the’ lots were sold 
and buildings were erected. 
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Trouble over land titles in Michigan was not confined to 
Detroit. The United States had obtained the Indian title only 
to a strip six miles deep along Detroit River, and a small 
area at Mackinac. Settlements extended, however, at some 
places, outside the six mile limit and in addition nearly the 
entire western bank of Lake St. Clair and St. Clair River was 
under occupation on claims based upon conveyances frem 
Indian chiefs, but without sanction from either French, Eng- 
lish or American governments. 

These settlers had made in many cases extensive improve- 
ments, and the uncertainty of their title made them uneasy, and 
dissatisfied, and Congress had been slow in granting relief. A 
law had been passed in 1804 creating a Land Board for the 
examination of titles but its powers were limited to lawful - 
grants from the French and English governments and there 
were but few of these. 

On October 4, 1805, a meeting of officers of the militia from 
various parts of the country was held at Detroit, and an ad- 
dress to the President authorized setting out the embarrass- 
ments and inconveniences of the land holders and Governor 
Hull and Judge Woodward were requested to present it. As 
Governor Hull’s private affairs required his presence in Boston, 
he and Judge Woodward united in a report drawn by the Judge 
explaining at length the situation in Detroit and elsewhere in 
the Territory, and October 11 they sailed for Fort Erie, and 
thence by way of New York to Washington, where Governor 
Hull remained until January and the Judge remained the 
entire winter and did not arrive back in Detroit until the fol 
lowing September. 

During the summer of 1805 the Governor and two Judges, 
acting as a legislature, had enacted thirty-four laws providing 
for the most essential needs of the Territory, including a 
judicial system, and the Judges had sat several days as the 
Supreme Court. In enacting laws they framed them according 
to their conception of the needs of the community, and paid 
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little heed to the literal reading of the Ordinance of 1787, which 
appeared to authorize them only to adopt laws. 

Their right to do this was upheld by Judge Woodward in 
the report to Congress of October. These laws were nearly all 
the product of Judge Woodward’s mind, but prepared without 
the help of codes from other states, and were printed in 1806 
with a preface by the Judge, the collection being commonly 
known as the Woodward Code. 

While at Washington Judge Woodward prepared several 
Bills relating to matters in which Michigan was interested, but 
only one passed Congress and was approved by the President— 
that providing a Land Board consisting of the Governor and 
Judges, to settle the Detroit troubles. The Act settling this 
was originally drawn by Judge Woodward and was a part only 
of a Bill intended to provide for all the land difficulties in 
Michigan and for the purpose of informing Congress on the 
matter Woodward prepared several reports which were re- 
markably full, minute and accurate and indicated that in the 
few months spent in Detroit he had taken great pains to obtain 
complete information on the land question. For various rea- 
sons all other legislation failed, including a Bill, which, if 
adopted, would have cleared up a number of deficiencies in the 
form of government but which had the result of creating for 
Judge Woodward,an active enemy in the person of Secretary 
Griswold, as the Bill required the Secretary to be in fact the 
Secretary not only of the Governor, but of the Governor and 
Judges in their Legislative department, and to perform such 
other duties as the laws of the Territory might prescribe. As 
Secretary Griswold had interpreted his duties very narrowly, 
he resented this proposed change, and lost no opportunity 
thereafter to decry and depreciate the Judge to the authorities 
at Washington. 

The broad and philosophical cast of Woodward’s mind ap- 
pears in relation to a Bill which was proposed to modify the 
tariff on certain articles. The Judge suggested that printed 
books in all foreign languages and philosophical apparatus be 
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admitted free of duty, and in support of this said, “it concerns 
our national character to treat foreign nations and their sub- 
jects in our country with delicacy and respect. Americans are 
not injured by the information in books in foreign languages. 
On the contrary they are benefited, for to multiply readers 
by extending information to all classes of a community, and 
to multiply writers by the extension of their discussion to 
subjects which are agitated in those countries, is certainly to 
increase the demand for articles of this manufacture in our 
own language and country.” 

News of the law providing for the settling of the Detroit 
titles reached Detroit in the spring of 1806, and there was great 
rejoicing, and when Judge Woodward arrived in September 
he was received with enthusiasm, and it was recognized that 
it was due to his efforts that the law had been passed. 

His Bill to change the form of government of the Territory 
did not meet with much favor. It provided a legislature of two 
Houses, the Judges constituting the Upper House and elected 
representatives the lower. In that respect his critics were 
wiser than he. To continue the Judges as a part of the law- 
making power was indefensible. 

One of the first legislative acts after Woodward’s return was 
the creation of the Detroit Bank, with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, followed by the election of Judge Woodward, 
who held two shares, as its President. In a series of articles 
published in the Pittsburgh Commomwealth in 1808, as a reply 
to a long series of attacks upon him and Governor Hull by one 
John Gentle, he insisted that he took the office in order to pre- 
vent the Bank being used for speculative purposes to the injury 
of Detroit. The law was soon vetoed by Congress, and little, 
if any, harm did result to Detroit, but its Boston promoters 
undoubtedly obtained the charter for purely speculative 
purposes. 

The Governor and Judges held their first session as Land 
Board on September 6, 1806, and soon were busily engaged 
in the survey of the town, in receiving the applications of 
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claimants and endeavoring to work out some plan of distri- 
bution which would do justice to those who lost in the fire, 
and adjust as fairly as possible the relative rights of all. 

The plan of the town which was now laid out on a much 
larger scale than the year before, was unquestionably due to 
Woodward, and he in turn owed the central idea to his famili- 
arity with the plan of Washington. The main street ran 
parallel with the river and was named Jefferson, and the ave- 
nue at right angles with this and which in the original plan 
was referred to as Court House Avenue was now called Wood- 
ward, not, as the author facetiously explained, for himself, but 
because it ran woodward. 

No method which could haye been devised for division of the 
lots would have satisfied all, and some opposition arose, voiced 
chiefly by John Gentle, who began writing anonymous letters 
to William Duane, publisher of the Philadelphia Aurora, at- 
tacking Governor Hull and Judge Woodward, calling the latter 
“a perfect quid’—a slang term applied at that time to anti- 
Madison Republicans. 

In February, 1807, appeared in the Aurora the first of a 
series of twenty articles also by Gentle devoted to a most 
partial and distorted description of conditions in Michigan. 
After a few numbers were published in the Aurora, they were 
republished and continued in the Pittsburgh Commonwealth, 
and attracted considerable attention. Governor Hull was re- 
ferred to as a Burrite and interested in the Yazoo Mississippi 
land frauds, a matter of great and unenviable notoriety. Judge 
Woodward was pictured as the master mind of the Territorial 
government and all sorts of mysterious deep-laid and danger- 
ous schemes were ascribed to him. In January, 1808, Wood- 
ward began his reply to the Gentle articles, and it continued 
through eight numbers, when it ceased, at least in publication, 
although one more number was needed and intended to com- 
plete the subject. The spirit and style of the reply are admir- 
able. The attack was malignant and regardless of truth, full 
of inaccuracies, exaggerations, and malicious insinuations. 
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The reply was tolerant, philosophical, and where facts were 
concerned, conclusive, and the authorities at Washington ap- 
parently paid no attention to the attack. Most of the reply 
was written at the farm on the River Raisin which Woodward 
had purchased upon contract, and to which he frequently re- 
paired for rest and quiet and opportunity for reflection and 
writing. 

Relations between Governor Hull and Judge Woodward dur- 
ing this period were somewhat strained. The Governor on his 
return to Newton, his old home, in January, 1806, had fallen 
in with some Boston merchants and speculators, who had laid 
before him the project of a chartered bank in Detroit, and 
obtained his cordial co-operation. After the charter was 
granted in September, 1806, the Governor desired to be the 
first President, but the Judge was selected. 

Differences of opinion regarding the distribution of the lots 
to the fire sufferers arose, and the Governor’s lack of firmness 
was a source of irritation to the Judge, and in the summer of 
1807, Woodward withdrew to his haven on the River Raisin 
and remained there for nearly a year. Judge Griffin was in 
Virginia, and Judge Witherell, although appointed in April, 
did not arrive in Detroit until October, 1808. Governor Hull 
and Judge Woodward had been appointed a committee to sit 
during the adjournment of the Land Board, but did not act. 
The Judge used his leisure in writing his reply to the Gentle 
letters, and in preparing a new edition of his book On the 
Substance of the Sun and a new work upon a subject to which 
he gave much attention during many years, The Haecutive 
Government of the United States. He decided to take these 
East with a view to their publication, and, returning to De- 
troit, spent a short time in the administration of his official 
duties and in October, 1808, left Detroit. Just before leaving 
he introduced at a meeting of the Legislative Board a series 
of thirteen resolutions, most of which reflected with some 
severity upon certain acts of the Governor, but one proposing 
the establishment of one or more seminaries of learning in the 
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Territory was the first expression to be found in favor of pro- 
viding means of education for the people. 

In the absence of Woodward and over the protest of Judge 
Griffin the resolutions were referred to Governor Hull, who 
returned a report in December which very naturally completely 
exonerated and justified the Governor in all the acts com- 
plained of. Governor Hull found an ally in Judge Witherell 
who had just arrived in the Territory, and who, from his 
natural characteristics, training and practices, was antago- 
nistic to Woodward’s ideas and practices, and possibly resent- 
ment of Woodward’s rather superior and dictatorial attitude 
may have had its influence. 

At any rate shortly after Woodward’s departure the Legisla- 
tive Board began an active career of law making in which 
slight respect was shown to the existing statutes which Wood- 
ward had drawn. Among the first Acts was one changing 
materially and improperly the manner of certifying to laws 
adopted by the Board. Hitherto such laws were required to 
be signed by all the members participating in their adoption. 
By this Act the Governor alone signed as President of the 
Legislative Board. The court systems were entirely recast. 
A criminal] statute, defining and providing for the punishment 
of a large number of crimes was passed and included two sec- 
tions directly aimed at Judge Woodward. It will be remem- 
bered that he was elected the President of the Detroit Bank, 
which had been in fact incorporated at the direct and urgent 
suggestion of the Governor. The act of incorporation, how- 
ever, was annulled by Congress in March, 1807, and thereafter 
the Bank had continued in business as a private institution, 
issuing its bills with some changes in the wording. Woodward 
had ceased to be President but his past connection made him 
interested. The two sections in question made it a criminal 
offence to issue or circulate bills of an unincorporated bank, 
and although this Act was protested against by James Henry 
and William Brown, prominent men of Detroit, who were in- 
terested in the Bank, the Act stood until with all the others 
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passed in Judge Woodward’s absence, it fell under his bold 
and successful attack and was repealed in 1810. 

Another incident had tended to cause ill feeling between the 

Governor and Judge. In 1808, the Governor’s first term of 
office having expired, he was reappointed and on April 30 he 
wrote to Judge Woodward, then at River Raisin, asking him 
to administer the oath of office. To this Woodward replied that 
he had no right or power to do this, basing his decision upon 
a strained and improper construction of the laws. 
: During his absence wich lasted until May, 1809, Woodward 
completed and copyrighted his pamphlet Considerations on the 
Hxecutive Government of the United States of America, send- 
ing a copy to Jefferson and writing him that the idea of the 
book had been formed while the author was in Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, in 1795. Apparently the proposed new edi- 
tion of The Substance of the Sun did not meet with sufficient 
encouragement to warrant its issue, and nothing further ap- 
pears upon that subject. 

When Woodward returned to Detroit and found the extent 
to which the Governor and Judge Witherell had gone in the 
over-throwing of his landmarks,—kind friends in the meantime 
having kept him fairly well informed,—he took an early occa- 
sion to prove to them that they had underestimated his power. 
A suit had been brought to the Supreme Court on appeal from 
the District Court, and the proceedings on appeal taken in 
accordance with a law passed in his absence and authenticated 
by the signature of the Governor alone. In October 1809, a 
motion was made to dismiss the appeal on the ground that 
it had not been legally taken. The Supreme Court,—Judges 
Woodward and Griffin, Judge Witherell dissenting,—sustained 
the motion and dismissed the appeal, giving as the reason that 





the only law in existence regulating appeals was the one passed 
in 1805; that the alleged Act of 1808 was not a law, and as 
the appeal was not taken in the manner prescribed by the law 
of 1805 it was fatally defective. This was indeed a body blow 
to the Governor, Judge Witherell and their friends. 
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The logical result of the decision was to annul all the legis- 
lation which had been enacted during Woodward’s absence. 
The Governor and his friends were amazed; agitation arose 
among the people, and indignation meetings were held, 
prompted by the adherents of Governor Hull and Judge With- 
erell, and finally on October 19, 1809, Governor Hull issued a 
proclamation in English and French, which he apparently 
never sent to Washington and in which he told the people that 
in spite of the decision of the Court they must treat all of the 
laws which had been passed as still in force and obey them, 
and directed the officers of the Territory to enforce them. 

This was an ill-considered action, done upon the impulse 
fanned by his thoughtless friends and doubtless soon regretted 
by its author, as the reason and logic of the decision were un- 
answerable. The Ordinance of 1787, the Constitution of the 
Territory, authorized the Governor and three Judges or a ma- 
jority of them to adopt laws. This clearly required the con- 
curring action of three individuals, and it had been the uniform 
custom for all those uniting in passing a law to authenticate 
it by their signatures. The Act providing for authentication 
by the Governor alone provided that three should be a quorum 
and that a majority of a Governor and two members might 
enact laws. The first decision’ holding such legislation in- 
valid as contrary to the Ordinance was followed by others and 
for a time the situation was tense. Months went on. The 
Governor evidently recognized his mistake, but Judge Witherell 
was stubborn and it was not until September 1810, that the 
obnoxious Act relating to the manner of passing and authen- 
ticating laws was repealed, together with the other forty-five 
Acts passed during Judge Woodward’s absence. 

During the early part of 1811 Woodward published in the 
Philadelphia Aurora a series of articles relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Domestic Affairs in the national 
government, a thoughtful and intelligent discussion of the 
subject. 

Conditions did not greatly improve in the Territory before 
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the war of 1812 and the surrender of Detroit. Governor Hull 
left for the East in October 1811, and did not return until at 
the head of his army in July, 1812. Faction ran high. The 
manners of a frontier town were rough, and physical col- 
lisions frequent. In June 1811. Judge Woodward was as- 
saulted by Whitmore Knaggs, an Indian trader and inter- 
preter and a high-tempered, strong partisan of Governor Hull, 
and in September of the same year John Anderson, a brother- 
in-law of Knaggs, repeated the action. Suits were brought 
against both, but before trial was reached the British were 
in possession of Detroit and the lesser troubles and discords 
fell away and changed into harmony of a united feeling 
against the common foe. 

The British occupied Detroit from August 16, 1812, to Sep- 
tember 28, 1813, and for a large part of that time Judge 
Woodward was the only representative of the former gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Michigan, and in his intercourse 
with the enemy he displayed an ability, boldness, and care 
for the American residents that won for him their deserved 
admiration and respect. 

On August 21, 1812, Colonel Henry Procter in charge of 
the British forces in possession of Detroit and acting as Civil 
yovernor of Michigan, appointed Judge Woodward secretary 
of the Territory; but Woodward, while willing to do anything 
not inconsistent with his position as an official of the United 
States and that would enable him to be of use to his fellow- 
citizens, never acted in any capacity for the British. In a 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury written September 
1812, he stated he conceived it to be his political duty “to 
stay in the protection of his country’s claims, in the main- 
tenance of her power and her laws to the very last, and to 
abandon the hope of their being eventually effectually as- 
serted only at her own express command,” and to be his duty 
as a citizen “to intercede for his suffering countrymen to save 
their lives from the victorious and insulting savage, to pre- 
serve the remnants of their little properties from pillage, 
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and to uphold and comfort those whom stern necessity com- 
pels, or hardier resolution prompts to bear the full fury of 
the storm and see its last effect.” 

He performed this duty in both respects; having written 
two letters to the authorities at Washington in which he 
asked for instructions and receiving no reply he concluded 
that as matters were going smoothly he would go to Wash- 
ington and in person explain the situation. When the: people 
of Detroit heard of this intention, thirty-one of the leading 
citizens joined in a letter to him dated January 6, 1813, in 
which they expressed great concern in his leaving, acknowl- 
edged that his exertions in favor of the inhabitants of the 
country had contributed in an eminent degree towards the 
preservation of their lives, their liberty and the property of 
perhaps every individual in the Territory and implored him 
whom they looked to “as the rock of their safety and repose” 
to remain and share with them the dangers of the times and 
maintain and support those rights and privileges which he 
had so successfully commenced and prosecuted. They also 
drew a very complimentary comparison of his conduct in re- 
maining at his post of duty with that of the other Judges 
and the Secretary of the Territory. 

In the same month Whitmore Knaggs, who it will be re- 
membered had assaulted Judge Woodward in 1811 and who 
had surrendered with Hull’s army and given his parole, was 
charged with having violated it by taking part under General 
Winchester in the battle of River Raisin. In a broadminded 
way Judge Woodward at once took up the matter with Colonel! 
Procter and urged that he be treated fairly and humanely. 
The same charge had been brought against a Robert Forsyth 
and it was claimed that he was a British subject. In this 
matter Judge Woodward courteously but firmly insisted that 
Forsyth, although a former British subject, had to his own 
knowledge been naturalized and become an American citizen 
and was entitled to his rights as such. 

A few days later arose an occasion which called out all his 
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resources. The massacre of the American captives after the 
battle of River Raisin, taken in connection with the with- 
drawal from the fort in Detroit of practically all the soldiers 
who were used against General Winchester, caused great 
, alarm among the Americans and fear that they were to be 
left to the mercies of the Indians, and doubtless strong ex- 
pressions were used regarding the situation, and an inevitable 
distrust arose, but with scarcely an exception the conduct of 
the citizens was unexceptionable. Colonel Procter, feeling the 
antagonism and resenting it, toward the end of January with- 
out assigning any special cause, ordered a considerable num- 
ber of the citizens of Detroit to leave the country. Twenty- 
nine of them on February 1 adopted spirited resolutions upon 
this threatened action and because they entertained a “high 
sense of the manly, dignified and spirited conduct of Augustus 
B. Woodward whose services have heretofore been so pre- 
eminently useful to the inhabitants” they asked him to take 
the matter up with Colonel Procter and secure a revocation 
of the order. 

Judge Woodward did not delay or palter. The next day he 
wrote to Colonel Procter a letter which, considering their 
relative positions, was very courageous. He charged that 
since the surrender of Detroit there had been many infrac- 
tions of the terms of the capitulations by the Indians in the 
employ of the British; that Procter knew this; that before the 
massacre at River Raisin he had pledged his honor to the cit- 
izens for their effectual protection; that in spite of that, pris- 
oners of that battle had been tomahawked, shot and burnt; 
that civil citizens had been shot, their houses burnt and pil- 
laged. He then suggested a convention by which safety of the 
people could be secured. Procter retaliated by declaring the 
Territory under martial law, but never enforced the order 
commanding citizens to leave. He also requested evidence 
that American prisoners had been massacred. 

To this request Judge Woodward replied February 10 by 
sending depositions, and in the letter accompanying them he 
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said, “The truth will undoubtedly eventually appear and that 
unfortunate day must meet the steady and impartial eye of 
History.” In the same letter he referred to a suggestion that 
some American citizens might be willing to take oath of 
allegiance to the King and used this striking and bold lan- 
guage: “It will be obvious to you, sir, that in a state of open 
and declared war a subject or citizen of one party cannot 
transfer his allegiance to the other party without incurring 
the penalties of treason, and while nothing can excuse his 
guilt so neither are those innocent who lay temptation before 
him.” Feeling his usefulness at an end now, he determined 
to go to Washington and after repeated requests obtained a 
passport and left Detroit February 24, going by way of Fort 
George, arriving at Albany March 16. From there he wrote 
to Monroe, Secretary of State, an account of his experiences. 

Although Detroit and Michigan came again under Amer- 
ican authority in September 1813, full civil authority was not 
resumed until October 1814. General Cass, who had been ap- 
pointed Governor, for various reasons could not attend before 
that time. The President had appointed William Woodbridge 
secretary of the Territory in the place of Reuben Attwater. 

During the interval Judge Woodward spent the time in 
planning the work which he published in 1816 on The Classi- 
jication of the Sciences and visiting old friends like Jefferson 
and consulting with government officials and returned to 
Detroit in 1814. 

Under Governor Cass’ administration there seems to have 
been but a small amount of friction and no longer such a 
division in the Legislative Board as was common in the regime 
of Governor Hull. Woodward, however, continued to dom- 
inate the Court. Apparently neither of the other Judges ever 
gave a written opinion in a case. 

In 1815 Woodward went East and spent several months— 
not returning until the Fall of 1816—in arranging for the 
publication of Encatholepistemia, a. System of Universal 
Science, a work treating on the classification and nomenclature 
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of the divisions of human knowledge, and which brought 
commendation from scientific men of high standing. 

In 1817 he returned to the subject of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government and published several articles in 
the National Intelligencer of Washington. During the same 
year and in pursuance of the main idea of his work En- 
catholepistemia, he drafted, and the legislative body of the 
Territory adopted an Act creating the “Catholepistemiad” or 
“University of Michigania,” the actual historical basis of our 
great University. 

This Act and the language of it have been derided and its 
origin wrongly ascribed to French influence by historians of 
the University, but it nevertheless was the first attempt to 
create a real university or institution where all kinds of 
knowledge could be imparted at the expense of the state—a 
noble, if visionary ideal. 

In the year 1818 he seems to have busied himself in at- 
tempts to raise the intellectual standards in Detroit and in- 
terest people of all grades and classes in matters outside of 
their daily vocations. Thus in January he was instrumental 
in forming the “Lyceum” to encourage improvement in public 
speaking and was its first President, and delivered an address 
which the Detroit Gazette characterized as “elegant, appropri- 
ate and original.” 

In June he prepared the Constitution for the “Mechanics 
Society of the City of Detroit”, and was one of ten honorary 
members. 

In July he prepared the Constitution for the “Ladies So- 
ciety of the City of Detroit and its Vicinity,” and in the 
same month also wrote the Constitution for the “French 
Moral and Benevolent Society of the City of Detroit and its 
Vicinity” and was its first secretary. 

In December he took an active part in a movement to pro- 
mote agricultural societies within the Territory. 

The fact was that in many ways he was the most interested 
in purely intellectual pursuits of any man at that time in 
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Michigan, and found few to sympathize with or appreciate 
him or his endeavors. 

A good illustration of his vision—ridiculed by his contem- 
poraries as impractical—was his plan of the City of Detroit. 
This plan, based largely upon the L’Enfant plan of Washing- 
ton, if carried out to the full extent would have made Detroit 
a most beautiful city, with many open spaces suitable for small 
parks and breathing spaces and capable of indefinite exten- 
sion. Using Jefferson Avenue parallel with Detroit River as 
a base, he projected a triangle with its apex at Campus Mar- 
tius, bisected by the avenue, later called Woodward, 120 feet 
wide, which ran through to the Grand Circus. At the Campus 
Martius, Michigan Grand Avenue 200 feet wide, running due 
east and west, crossed Woodward Avenue and formed one 
side of the triangle, while the other side was formed by Mon- 
roe Avenue. Between the Campus Martius and the Grand 
Circus were two equilateral triangles, one having Michigan 
Avenue as its base and the other Monroe Avenue, each of these 
triangles being bisected by an avenue at the apex at Grand 
Circus. From the latter place radiated Washington Avenue 
due north and south and Madison Avenue east and west, 
each 200 feet wide. 

This plan could be extended in all directions. Unfor- 
tunately it was soon deviated from; Woodward Avenue, ex- 
tended across the Grand Circus, was narrowed to 60 feet, and 
called Witherell Street, fittingly named for the man who op- 
posed Woodward on all possible occasions, and himself a com- 
monplace man of much ordinary good sense but no sympathy 
for or appreciation of Woodward’s forward looking projects; 
to him they were all chimerical. 

Other deviations were made, all against Woodward’s objec- 
tions; but the final blow came in 1817 when Governor Cass 
and the two other Judges, Witherell and Griffin, voted to 
survey the ten thousand acre tract into 160 acre lots without 
regard to the extension of the original plan. Judge Wood- 
ward wrote a long and vigorous protest against this action, 
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giving several reasons, and indicating a clear vision of the 
future which his colleagues lacked. He said, “Nature has 
destined the City of Detroit to be a great interior emporium, 
equal if not superior to any other on the surface of the ter- 
raqueous globe. In such a case the art of man should aid the 
benevolence of the Creator and no restricted attachment to 
the present day or to the present interest should induce a 
permanent sacrifice of ulterior and brilliant prospects.” 

He then referred to the great cities of Europe and prophe- 
sied that within one fourth of the time they had existed 
Detroit would transcend their glories. 

“Cities are the werk of time, of a generation, of a succession 
of generations. Their original ground plan must remain. A 
proper and prudent foresight can alone give to a great city. 
its fair development. Order, regularity, beauty must char- 
acterize its original ground plan. Uniformity of plan, ampli- 
tude of avenue, of square, of plan, of space, of circus, free cir- 
culation of air and variety of decoration and embellishment 
are not to be hoped for if one age shall determine on its lim- 
ited and contracted view of things that a city can never 
reach beyond a certain limit.” 

That sounds remarkably like the language of an intelligent 
and advanced advocate of modern city planning. 

The feeling was constantly growing stronger in Michigan, 
except among the inhabitants of French descent, who were 
very conservative and disliked all change, that the Territory 
should at least have a delegate in Congress, who could repre- 
sent there the needs and desires of the people. This feeling 
appealed to Judge Woodward, and at a public meeting of 
citizens held in Detroit in October 1818, he was present and 
was made a member of the committee to prepare a memorial 
to Congress for that purpose. Congress received the memorial 
favorably and in February of the following year passed an 
Act providing for a delegate from the Territory. 

When during the summer of 1819 the matter of electing 
delegates to Congress came up for consideration, Judge 
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Woodward presented himself as a candidate, but was unsuc- 
cessful. The following year he again was a candidate, but 
failed, though by the narrow margin of seven votes. In 1821 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the third and last time, 
which apparently ended his ambition in that direction. 

In the same year, however, he indicated in a letter to the 
President his willingness to accept the appointment as Gov- 
ernor of Oregon if that Territory should be established, and 
two years later in a letter to John Quincy Adams, Secretary 
of State, he renewed the application, giving assurance in both 
cases that his appointment would be gratifying to Mr. Astor 
and his associates, and later in 1825 he suggested to President 
Adams that he would like to be appointed Minister of Guate- 
mala. 

Although the Detroit Gazette, a newspaper which had been 
established in 1817, did in the campaign of 1819 speak highly 
of the qualifications of Judge Woodward for the position of 
delegate, it soon became hostile to him, and its columns for 
nearly four years were frequently filled with anonymous, bitter 
attacks on the Supreme Court, and especially Judge Wood- 
ward. No language apparently was too strong or bitter, and 
later writers have quite generally assumed without further 
evidence that the charges were justified. Judge Woodward 
himself paid no attention to them, and the people of the Terri- 
tory were not greatly influenced by them, as he continued in 
the elections to receive a good share of the votes cast. These 
attacks undoubtedly did exert influence outside of theTerritory, 
where the substance of them was repeated in other newspapers. 

The system of government of the Territory by which the 
Judges, together with the Governor, constituted the legislature, 
had long been the subject of criticism, and justly; finally in 
1823 as the outcome of public meetings, articles, addresses and 
memorials, Congress passed an Act which greatly modified the 
system, provided an elective Legislative Council over whose 
enactments the Governor had veto power only, and changed 
the tenure of the Judges from good behavior to a fixed term of 
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four years, and further enacted that the terms of the existing 
Judges should expire February 1, 1824. 

The passage of this Act at once brought out several aspirants 
for the positions of the three Judges. Judge Griffin apparently 
did not expect or care for appointment and an active effort was 
made to prevent Woodward’s appointment. Strong representa- 
tions were made to the President and some of the senators as 
to his habits. and general unfitness. He was charged with 
neglecting the study of law, with intemperance, and even using 
liquor on the bench, and with favoritism. The President how- 
ever had not been influenced by these representations, and 
fully intended to reappoint Woodward; but on the day before 
the names of the judges were sent to the Senate, the charge of 
intemperance was strongly urged upon the President, and: 
upon the belief in the truth of the charge Woodward’s name 
was withdrawn and that of John Hunt, one of the authors 
of these statements, substituted. 

When it became known in Detroit that the enemies of Judge 
Woodward were making strong efforts to prevent his appoint- 
ment, his friends at once began action in his behalf. The 
charge of intemperance no one had anticipated, and therefore 
no steps were taken to refute it until too late. A letter from 
Gov. Cass, stating that he had been officially connected with 
Judge Woodward for nearly ten years and in all that time 
had never seen him intoxicated or having the slightest appear- 
ance of intemperance, should be sufficient to thoroughly show 
the falsity of the charge. 

The appointments however had been made and Woodward’s 
official position in Michigan, which he had held for nineteen 
years, came to an end; he decided to leave Detroit and return 
to Washington. 

Public opinion was divided regarding him. A strong, posi- 
tive man, he made good friends and bitter enemies. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1824, a meeting was held of his friends at which 
highly eulogistic resolutions were adopted, an address framed 
and answered. Some of his enemies, although they had 
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succeeded in ousting him from office, were not content, but at 
tacked in the newspaper the quality of the meeting and the 
truth of the resolutions. Men of education who appreciated 
his intelligence and his interest in matters of public importance 
deplored the loss to the community. 

During his life in Detroit Judge Woodward, who seems to 
have had an early and natural inclination toward real estate, 
had acquired a considerable interest in land in the Territory, 
but there is no basis whatever for the charge made by his 
enemies that it was acquired unfairly or dishonestly. 

When he came to Detroit, he was the owner of some lots in 
Washington which he had never sold. In 1808 he bought for 
$600.00 Private Claim 230, on which the main business part 
of the City of Monroe is now located, and sold it in 1815. 

In a detailed advertisement of his property published in the 
Detroit Gazette in July 1825, he listed all the land he owned, 
both in Wayne, Oakland and Washtenaw counties and set 
prices on the various parcels, and if he had been able to sell at 
those prices he would have been a rich man, as they aggregated 
over $100,000. Unfortunately the selling value of the entire 
property was probably not in excess of one fourth of that sum 
and there were considerable incumbrances. 

One large parcel for which he paid $1,800 and listed at 
$18,000 was sold nine years later by his brother for $7,455. 

In March 1824, Woodward left Detroit for Washington, 
where he remained until September, busying himself in renew- 
ing old friendships, and in preparing articles which were pub- 
lished in the National Journal of Washington. One article 
was “On the Distribution of Bureaux in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs”. Others were upon subjects relating to the 
Presidency, and these were in 1825 collected and published in 
book form under the title The Presidency of the United States. 

The confidence of President Monroe in the essential worth 
and ability of Woodward was restored by the evidence which 
had been furnished of the falsity of the charges against him, 
and when William W. Blair of Florida, who had_ been 
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appointed United States Judge of the Middle District of that 
Territory, died without having taken on the duties of the office, 
the President on August 26, 1824, appointed Woodward to the 
position. With characteristic decision and promptness he at 
once accepted, and in September left for Tallahassee, his new 
seat of Justice. He arrived there October 4, and at once con- 
vened and organized his Court. Three days later he appointed 
Cary Nicholas of Pensacola, Clerk. 

While Judge Woodward was still in Florida and on Decem- 
ber 8, 1824, President Monroe sent his name to the Senate for 
confirmation, as the former had been a recess appointment. 
There was some delay in his confirmation—probably echoes of 
the Detroit opposition—but on February 22, 1825, he was con- 
firmed by a vote of 37 to 5. 

Not long after this he returned to Washington and then went 
to Detroit to close up his affairs, remaining there during the 
summer, then to Washington for a short stay, and from there 
to Tallahassee on his last journey, as he never returned North. 
The real estate conditions of his new home appealed strongly 
to Judge Woodward’s optimistic tendencies. Tallahassee was 
the new seat of government, established in 1823, surrounded by 
a beautiful rolling country, with good soil, and again as in 
Washington and Detroit, Woodward plunged into real estate 
speculation. Everything was new, the first house was built in 
the spring of 1824 and work did not begin on the Capitol until 
1826. He first bought in October, 1825, and in June following 
he bought from his Clerk, Cary Nicholas, one half the latter’s 
holdings in the City, as it was already called. <A good share 
of this property remained unsold at the time of his death. 

At this time there was living in the vicinity of Tallahassee 
another very interesting character, and we may well conjecture 
that they frequently met, exchanged hospitalities and enjoyed 
conversation. Achille Murat, son of the King of Naples and 
the nephew of Napoleon, had purchased a large estate near 
Tallahassee two years before, built a fine residence and also 
was interested in the city itself, of which he was Mayor in 
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1825, and postmaster from 1826 to 1838. His travels, ex- 
periences and philosophical disposition would bring him in 
close sympathy with the Judge, who was, however, somewhat 
more than twice his age at this time. 

Court proceedings did not require much of his time. On 
several occasions the opinions he rendered were regarded as so 
important that at the request of the members of the Bar they 
were recorded at ful] length in the Court Journal. He busied 
himself with his property, in working out the application to 
Botany of his Epistemic system of nomenclature, in corre- 
sponding with his friends in the North, and in active interest 
in his community. He took an active interest in organizing 
the “Florida Institute of Agriculture, Antiquities, and 
Science” and was its President during his life, with Murat as 
vice-president. He was chairman of a meeting held at Talla- 
hassee to prepare for a proper celebration of the Fourth of 
July in 1826. While in these pursuits, after a short illness he 
died, June 12, 1827, having created in the three years residence 
at Tallahassee a high reputation for character and ability. 

As an Official in Michigan, Judge Woodward served in three 
capacities, judge, legislator and member of the Land Board. 
He was a well read lawyer, thoroughly grounded on the basic 
principles of the common law ard with a logical mind. He 
appears to have been the only Judge who during the period of 
his judgeship filed any written opinions. Although in the 
statute creating the Territory and in his commission there 
was no warrant for it, yet he frequently signed himself as 
Chief Justice or Presiding Judge of the Court, and he was so 
regarded and treated by the other Judges. Some of his opin- 
ions are still of interest. In two cases, involving slaves owned 
by Canadians, he treats the question of slavery in the free parts 
of the United States with fullness, and able reasoning. In a 
case in which the Earl of Selkirk was involved he discusses 
with acuteness and thoroughly the status of Sunday under 
English and American law. In 1816 President Madison in a 
letter to Gallatin referred to “an able argument of Judge 
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Woodward at Detroit in a case touching fugitives.” Occasion- 
ally his acuteness led him through adherence to strict technical- 
ity into practical absurdity, as when he declined to administer 
the oath to Governor Hull on his second appointment; but in 
general even when he was bitterly attacked for his dictatorial 
ways, there was no reflection on his legal and judicial ability. 

An illustration of his dictatorial method is the appointment 
of his father, then living in Harrisburg, Pa., and over 70 years 
of age, to the clerkship of the Court in 1822. The previous 
incumbent had resigned and his deputy who was recommended 
as his successor did not listen favorably to Judge Woodward’s 
suggestion that in case of his appointment he should appoint 
as deputy a young man suggested by the Judge. The next 
morning the deputy and others were surprised by the announce- ° 
ment by Judge Woodward that his father had been appointed 
clerk. The father however died at Erie, Pa., on his way to 
Detroit to accept the office. 

John Gentle in one of his letters in 1806 said that Judge 
Woodward soon after his arrival at Detroit had been con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic religion, and Father Dilhet who 
spent about a year in Detroit in 1805 also says that he was a 
Roman Catholic. It is almost certain however that this is a 
mistake. A very careful and thorough search in the Catholic 
registers at Detroit and elsewhere fails to disclose his name, 
and as it would certainly have been a conversion some note 
would have been made of it. 

Judge Woodward is known to have been a member of a 
Masonic Lodge at Detroit, was a friend and ardent admirer all 
his life of Thomas Jefferson, and no evidence has ever appeared 
of his having taken part in a church function or of having said 
or written anything to confirm the claim. He had a tolerant 
mind, and was a warm friend of Father Gabriel Richard, the 
French priest at Detroit, but so were many other staunch Pro- 
testants; on one occasion he presided at a meeting of Catholics. 

Judge Woodward was in many ways a very unusual man, 
of much more than ordinary intellectual power, of wide 
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knowledge, of scientific curiosity, really learned in the Jaw and 
in general applying it with reason and logic. He had studied 
Spanish before coming to Detroit and after his arrival there 
became proficient in French and was always regarded with 
especial friendliness by the French citizens of the community. 
Coming from Washington and his associations with educated 
and cultivated society, he no doubt felt the lack of it in his 
surroundings at Detroit, and by in a measure isolating himself 
for the purpose of pursuing his studies and reflections, he 
created an impression, perhaps justly, that he felt an intel- 
lectual superiority. He pursued his own course with complete 
indifference to its effect upon his personal popularity. On 
people of education in general he impressed himself as of high 
ability. He was on friendly terms with people of the highest 
standing and made warm friends of ordinary people. Ile also 
aroused bitter antagonism and doubtless was frequently over- 
bearing in his manner. His was not a nature “to bear fools 
gladly” and in consequence his enemies at Detroit exerted 
every possible influence, and with success, to prevent his re- 
appointment as Judge in 1824. Many calumnies were cir- 
culated, and as he paid no attention to them, they came to be 
generally believed; but they were mainly, and in all really im- 
portant parts, without foundation.” To the ordinary citizen of 
Detroit, ignorant or unappreciative of his intellectual life and 
philosophic speculations, he no doubt frequently appeared a 
visionary, ill balanced eccentric. His act creating the Uni- 
versity of Michigania proves him a visionary, but with a noble 
and lofty, if premature, ideal of great value to humanity. 

He is the most interesting character in the early history of 
our Territory. 








WINTER SCENES ON THE FRONTIER 
(From Hoffman’s A Winter in the West) 


Door Prairie, Indiana, 
Dec. 29, 1833. 

EING now on the mail route between Detroit and Chi- 
B ‘ago, I am travelling very comfortably in a four-horse 
wagon, with the gentlemen mentioned in my last. I found 
my horse’s back so chafed at White Pigeon, that it was un- 
pleasant to use him longer under the saddle; and having met 
with my trunk at Niles, which was forwarded from Monroe 
by a friend, I am in a measure compelled to adopt what is 
certainly the most agreeable mode of travelling at this season 
through a bleak prairie country. j 
The cold winter moon was still riding high in the heavens as 
we ferried over the St. Joseph’s at Niles this morning. A low- 
sided scow was the means of conveyance; and after breaking 
the solid ice near the shore to loose us from our moorings, it 
required some pains to shun the detached cakes which came 
driving down the centre of the dark rolling river; while, near 
the opposite shore, they had become so wedged and frozen to- 
gether that it required considerable exertion to break a way 
with our long poles, and make good our landing. At length, 
ascending the bank, a beautiful plain, with a clump of trees 
here and there upon its surface, opened to our view. The estab- 
lishment of the Carey Mission,* a long, low white building, 


This is the concluding number of a series of papers running through the Maga- 
zine for the current year. For note on the author and text, see the January 
number, p. 72.—Editor. 

*“The Carey Mission-house, so designated in honour of the late Mr. Carey, the 
indefatigable apostle of India, is situated within about a mile of the river, and 
twenty-five miles (by land) above its mouth. The ground upon which it is erected 
is the site of an ancient and extensive Potawatomi village, now no longer in exist- 
ence. The establishment was instituted by the Baptist Missionary Society in Wash- 
ington, and is under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. M’Coy, a man whom, 
from all the reports we heard from him, we should consider &s very eminently 
qualified for the important trust committed to him. ‘The plan adopted in the 
school proposes to unite a practical with an intellectual education. The boys are 
instructed in the English language, in reading, writing, and arithmetic. They are 
made to attend to the usual occupations of a farm, and to perform every occupation 
connected with it—such as ploughing, planting, harrowing, &c: in these pursuits 
they appear to take great delight. The system being well regulated, they find 
time for every thing, not only for study and labour, but also for innocent recrea- 
tion, in which they are encouraged to indulge. The females receive in the school 
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could be distinguished afar off faintly in the moonlight while 
several winter lodges + lodges of the Pottawattamies, three or 
four hundred of which tribe inhabit this fine district were 
plainly perceptible over the plain. The moon, indeed, shone 
with an effulgence such as I have never witnessed, except be- 
neath the pearly skies of the west. Morning came at last; 
still, but excessively cold, our horses’ manes and our own 
clothes being covered with hoar-frost, while each blade of grass 
that shot its wilted spear above the snow glistened like a 
diamond’s point beneath the uprising sun. 


the same instruction which is given to the boys, and are, in addition to this, 
taught spinning, weaving, and sewing (both plain and ornamental). They were 
just beginning to embroider—an occupation which may by some be considered as 
unsuitable to the situation which they are destined to hold in life but which appears 
to us to be very judiciously used as a reward and stimulus: it encourages their 
taste and natural talent for imitation, which is very great; and by teaching them 
that occupation may be connected with amusement, prevent their relapsing into 
indolence. They are likewise made to attend to the pursuits of the dairy, such as 
the milking of cows, churning of milk, &c. The establishment is intended to 
be opened for children from seven to fourteen years old; they very properly 
receive them at a much earlier age, and even—where a great desire of 
learning was manifested—older persons have been admitted. All appear to be 
very happy, and to make as rapid progress as white children of the same age 
would make. Their principal excellence rests in works of imitation; they write 
astonishingly well, and many display great natural talent for drawing. The institu- 
tion received the countenance of the most respectable among the Indians, who 
visit the establishment occasionally, appear pleased with it, and show their favour 
to it by presents of sugar, vension, &c., which they often make to the family 
of the missionary. The establishment, being sanctioned by the war department, 
receives annually one thousand dollars from the United States, for the support 
of a teacher and blacksmith, according to the conditions of the treaty concluded 
at Chicago in 1821 by Governor Cass and Mr; Sibley, commissioners on the part 
of the United States.” 

The above interesting account of the Carey Mission is abridged from that given 
in the narrative of Long’s expedition. The time that has elapsed since it originally 
appeared has of course diminished its present value, but the author not having 
had an opportunity of visiting the establishment, and finding, from all the in- 
quiries he could make regarding it, that the institution, is sustaining itself 
efficiently upon the plan above detailed, he has thought that it would be more 
satisfactory to the reader to have this compendium of an official report in the 
appendix, than to dwell upon any hearsay information which he might have 
supplied in the text. 

+“They made their winter cabins in the following form: they cut logs about 
fifteen feet long, and laid these logs upon each other, and drove posts in the 
ground, at each end, to keep them together; the posts they tied together at the 
top with bark; and by this means raised a wall fifteen feet long and about four 
feet high, and in the same manner they raised another wall opposite to this at 
about twelve feet distance; then they drove forks in the ground in the centre of 
each end, and laid a strong pole from end to end on these forks; and from these 
walls to the pole they set up poles instead of rafters, and on these they tied small 
poles in place of laths, and a cover was made of lynn-bark, which will run (peal) 
even in the winter-season. At the end of these walls they set up split timber, 
so that they had timber all round, excepting a door at each end: at the top, in 
place of a chimney, they left an open place, and for bedding they laid down the 
aforesaid kind of bark, on which they spread bear-skins: from end to end of this 
hut, along the middle, there were fires, which the squaws made of dry split wood; 
and the holes or open places that appeared the squaws stopped with moss, which 
they collected from old logs, and at the door they hung a bear-skin; and_not- 
withstanding the winters are hard here, our lodging was much better than I ex- 
pected.""—Col. Smith’s Narrative. 
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About ten o’clock we reached a shanty on Terre Coupe 
prairie, and finding no one at home, we rummaged the estab- 
lishment to find the materials for a breakfast, which we cooked 
ourselves, and left payment upon the table. Our next stage 
carried us over a rolling prairie to Laporte. The undulating 
surface resembled the ground-swell of the sea; and nothing 
could be more dreary, at this season, when the bright sky of 
the morning became overcast, than moving mile after mile over 
this frozen lake—for such it appeared—with nothing but its 
monotonous swell to catch the eye wherever its glances roamed. 

It was afternoon when we reached the little settlement of 
Laporte, which is situated on a pretty lake, in a prairie of the 
Same name, the skirts of which are beautifully timbered. 
There was just light enough remaining when we reached our 
present stopping-place, a comfortable log-cabin, to see the 
opening ahead through the timber, from which this prairie 
takes its name. It forms a door opening upon an arm of the 
Grand Prairie, which runs through the States of Indiana and 
Illinois, and extends afterward, if I mistake not, to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. I am now in the land of the 
Hooshiers, and find that long-haired race much more civilized 
than some of their western neighbours are willing to represent 
them. The term “Hooshier,” like that of Yankee, or Buck-eye, 
first applied contemptuously, has now become a soubriquet that 
bears nothing invidious with it to the ear of an Indianian. This 
part of the State is as yet but thinly settled, but the land is 
rapidly coming into market, and it is calculated to support a 
dense population. A new town and harbour, called “Michigan 
City,” about thirty miles off, on the shore of the lake, is fast 
coming into notice, and giving a spur to the settlements in 
these parts. The country is, however, still wild enough, and I 
have a wilder yet to pass before reaching Chicago. 


Chicago, Jan. 1, 1834. 
We left the prairie on the east, after passing through “the 
door,” and entered a forest, where the enormous black-walnut 
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and sycamore trees cumbered the soil with trunks from which 
a comfortable dwelling might be excavated. The road was 
about as bad as could be imagined; and after riding so long 
over prairies as smooth as a turnpike, the stumps and fallen 
trees over which we were compelled to drive, with the deep 
mud-holes into which our horses continually plunged, were 
any thing but agreeable. Still, the stupendous vegetation of 
the forest interested me sufficiently to make the time, otherwise 
enlivened by good company, pass with sufficient fleetness, 
though we made hardly more than two miles an hour through- 
out the stage. At last, after passing several untenanted sugar- 
camps* of the Indians, we reached a cabin prettily situated on 
the banks of a lively brook, winding through the forest. <A 
little French-man waited at the door to receive our horses, 
while a couple of half-intoxicated Indians followed us into the 
house, in the hope of getting a’netos (vulgarly, “a treat”) from 
the new comers. The usual settlers’ dinner of fried bacon, 
venison cutlets, hot cakes and wild honey, with some tolerable 
tea and Indian sugar, as that made from the maple-tree is 
called at the West, was soon placed before us; while our new 
driver, the frizzy little French-man already mentioned, 
harnessed a fresh team, and hurried us into the wagon as soon 
as possible. The poor little fellow had thirty miles to drive 
before dark, on the.most difficult part of the route of the line 
between Detroit and Chicago. It was easy to see that he knew 
nothing of driving, the moment he took his reins in hand; but 
when one of my fellow-travellers mentioned that little Victor 
had been preferred to his present situation of trust from the 

*“In this month we began to make sugar. As some of the elm-bark will strip 


at this season, the squaws, after finding a tree that would do, cut it down; and 
with a crooked stick, broad and sharp at the end, took the bark off the tree and 
of this bark made vessels in a curious manner, that would hold about two gallons 
each: they made about one hundred of these kind of vessels. In the sugar-tree 
they cut a notch, and stuck in a tomahawk: in the place where they stuck the 
tomahawk they drove a long chip, in order to carry the water out from the tree, 
and under this they set their vessel to receive it; they also made bark-vessels for 
carrying the water, that would hold about four gallons each; they had-two brass- 
kettles that held about fifteen gallons each, and other smaller kettles, in which 
they boiled the water as fast as it was collected; they made vessels of bark, that 
would hold about 100 gallons each, for containing the water; and though the 
sugar-trees did not run every day, they had aways a sufficient quantity of water 
to keep them boiling during the whole sugar-season.”—Col. Smith’s Narrative. 
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indefatigable manner in which, before the stage route was 
established last season, he had for years carried the mail 
through this lonely country—swimming rivers and sleeping 
in the woods at all seasons,—it was impossible to dash the 
mixture of boyish glee and official pomposity with which he 
entered upon his duties, by suggesting any improvement as to 
the mode of performing them. Away then we went, helter 
skelter, through the woods—scrampbled through a brook, and 
galloping over an arm of the prairie, struck again into the 
forest. A fine stream, called the Calamine, made our progress 
here more gentle for a moment. But immediately on the other 
side of the river was an Indian trading-post, and our little 
French Phaeton who, to tell the truth, had been repressing his 
fire for the last half-hour, while winding among the decayed 
trees and broken branches of the forest, could contain no 
longer. He shook the reins on his wheel-horses, and cracked 
up his leaders, with an air that would have distinguished him 
on the Third Avenue, and been envied at Cato’s. He rises in 
his seat as he passes the trading-house; he sweeps by like ¢ 
whirlwind: but a female peeps from the portal, and it is all 
over with poor Victor. 

“Ah, wherefore did he turn to look? 

That pause, that fatal gaze he took, 

Hath doomed—” 
his discomforture. The infuriate car strikes a stump, and the 
unlucky youth shoots off at a tangent, as if he were discharged 
from a mortar. The whole operation was completed with such 
velocity, that the first intimation I had of what was going for- 
ward was on finding myself two or three yards from the shat- 
tered wagon, with a tall Indian in a wolf-skin cap standing 
over me. My two fellow-passengers were dislodged from their 
seats with the same want of ceremony; but though the disjecta 
membra. of our company were thus prodigally scattered about, 
none of us providentially received injury. Poor Victor was 
terribly crest-fallen; and had he not unpacked his soul by 
calling upon all the saints in the calendar, in a manner more 
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familiar than respectful, I verily believe that his tight little 
person would have exploded like a torpedo. A very respectable- 
looking Indian female, the wife probably, of the French gentle- 
man who owned the post, came out, and civilly furnished us 
with basins and towels to clean our hands and faces, which 
were sorely bespattered with mud, while the gray old Indian 
before mentioned assisted in collecting our scattered baggage. 

The spot where our disaster occurred was a sequestered, 
wild-looking place. The trading establishment consisted of six 
or eight log-cabins of a most primitive construction, all of them 
gray with age, and so grouped on the bank of the river as to 
present an appearance quite picturesque. There was not much 
time, however, to be spent in observing its beauties. The sun 
was low, and we had twenty-five miles yet to travel that night 
before reaching the only shanty on the lake-shore. My compan- 
ions were compelled to mount two of the stage-horses, while I 
once more put the saddle on mine; and leaving our trunks to 
follow a week hence, we slung our saddle-bags across the crup- 
pers, and pushed directly ahead. 

A few miles’ easy riding through the woods brought us to a 
dangerous morass, where we were compelled to dismount and 
drive our horses across, one of the party going in advance to 
catch them on the other side. A mile or two of pine barrens 
now lay between us and the shore, and winding rapidly among 
the short hills covered with this stinted growth, we came sud- 
denly upon a mound of white sand at least fifty feet high. 
Another of these desolate-looking eminences, still higher, lay 
beyond. We topped it; and there, far away before us, lay the 
broad bosom of Lake Michigan,—the red disk of the sun just 
sinking beneath it, and the freshening night-breeze beginning 
to curl its limpid waters on the shore; and now, having gained 
their verge, whichever way we turned, there was nothing dis- 
cernible but the blackening lake on one side and these conical 
hills of shifting white sand on the other. Some of them, as 
the night advanced, and objects were only discernible by the 
bright starlight, assumed a most fantastic appearance, and 
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made me regret that I could not visit the “Sleeping Bear,” and 
other singularly-formed mounds, which, many miles farther to 
the north, swell from two to three hundred feet above the level 
of the lake. The deep sand, into which our horses sunk to the 
fetlocks, was at first most wearisome to the poor beasts; and 
having twenty miles yet to travel entirely on the lake-shore, 
we were compelled, in spite of the danger of quick-sand, to 
move as near the water as possible. But though the day had 
been mild, the night rapidly became so cold that, before we 
had proceeded thus many miles, the beach twenty yards from 
the surf was nearly as hard as stone, and the finest Macadam- 
ized road in the world could not compare with the one over 
which we now galloped. Nor did we want lamps to guide us 


on our way. Above, the stars stood out like points of light, . 


while the resplendent fires of the Aurora Borealis, shooting 
along the heavens on our right, were mocked by the livid glare 
of the Kankakee marshes burning behind the sand-hills on our 
left. The lake alone looked dark and lowering; though even its 
gathering waves would smile when touched with light as they 
broke upon the shore. The intense cold seemed to invigorate 
our horses; and dashing the fire from the occasional pebbles, 
they clattered along the frozen beach at a rate that brought us 
rapidly to our destination for the night. 

It was a rude cabin, built of stems of the scrub pine, stand- 
ing behind a sandy swell about two hundred yards from the 
shore. My fingers were numb with cold; and seeing a rough- 
looking fellow moving from the door towards the horses of 
my companions, I requested him to take mine also; but upon his 
politely rejoining that “he was nobody’s servant but his own,” 
I could only wish him “a more civil master ;” and proceeded to 
take care of the animal myself. A brake of stunted evergreens 
near-by, supplied the place of a stable; and passing a whisp 
of dry grass over the reeking limbs of my four footed friend, I 
flung my cloak over his back and tethered him for the night. 
The keeper of the rustic hostelrie came up as I had got through 
with this necessary task, and explaining to me that the insolent 
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lounger was a discharged mail-carrier, returned with me to the 
house for a measure of corn; while I guided by the light flick- 
ering through the crevices of his frail dwelling, rejoined my 
companions, nestled with two other half-frozen travellers 
around the grateful fire within. The strangers were both west- 
ern men; one, I believe, a farmer, for some time settled in 
Illinois, and the other an Indian trader of long standing in 
Chicago. War-like incidents in border story, and the Pacific 
dealings between the whites and Indians, formed the chief sub- 
jects of conversation, which soon became general, and was pro- 
longed to a late hour; finally, the late treaty held at Chicago— 
at which, as you have probably seen in the newspapers, several 
thousand Indians were present—was discussed, and the anec- 
dotes that were told of meanness, rapacity, and highway rob- 
bery (in cheating, stealing, and forcibly taking away) from 
the Indians exasperated me so that I expressed my indignation 
and disgust in unmeasured terms. The worthy trader, who 
was a middle-aged man, of affable, quiet good manners, seemed 
to sympathize with me throughout; but the whole current of 
my feelings was totally changed, when, upon my observing 
shortly afterward to another gentleman, that “I should have 
liked to have been at Chicago a year ago,” my warm coadjutor 
ejaculated from under the bed-clothes where he had in the 
mean time bestowed himself, “Ah, sir, if you had, the way in 
which you’d have hooked an Indian blanket by this time would 
be curious.” The chivalric knight of La Mancha himself could 
not have sustained heroics under such a home-thrust, but must 
have burst into the hearty laugh in which I was joined by all 
present. The hour of sleep for all at last arrived, and a couple 
of wooden bunks, swung from the roof, falling to the lot of 
those who had come in first, I wrapped myself in a buffalo- 
skin, and placing my saddle under my head for a pillow, soon 
“slept like a king ;” a term which, if 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” 


ve true doctrine, is, probably, quasi lucus, &e. 
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Our transient acquaintances parted from us in a most 
friendly manner in the morning; and after waiting in vain till 
near noon, to see if by any chance little Victor might not be 
able to forward our trunks to this point, we mounted once 
more, and pushed ahead with all speed, to accomplish the re- 
inaining twenty or thirty miles between the shanty and Chi- 
cago. Our route was still along the shore; and after passing 
round the end of the lake and taking a northwardly direction, 
the way in which the icy blast would come down the bleak 
shore of the lake “was a caution.” We galloped at full speed, 
every man choosing his own route along the beach, our horses’ 
hoofs ringing the while as if it were a pavement of flint be- 
neath them. The rough ice piled up on the coast prevented us 
from watering our beasts; and we did not draw a rein till the 
rushing current of the Calaminc, which debouches into Lake 
Michigan some ten miles from Chicago, stayed our course. A 
cabin on the bank gave us a moment’s opportunity to warm, 
and then being ferried over the wintry stream, we started with 
fresh vigour, and crossing about a mile of prairie in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago, reached here in time for an early dinner. 
Our horses this morning seem none the worse for this furious 
riding; their escape from ill censequences being readily at- 
tributable to the excellence of the road, and the extreme cold- 
ness of the weather while travelling it. For my own part, I 
never felt better than after this violent burst of exercise. We 
had not been here an hour before an invitation to a public ball 
was courteously sent to us by the managers; and though my 
soiled and travel-worn riding-dress was not exactly the thing 
to present one’s self in before ladies of an evening, yet, in my 
earnestness to see life on the frontier, I easily allowed all: 
objections to be overruled by my companions, and we accord- 
ingly drove to the house in which the ball was given. It was < 
frame-building, one of the few as yet to be found in Chicago; 
which, although one of the most ancient French trading-posts 
on the Lakes, can only date its growth as a village since the 
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Indian war, eighteen months since.* When I add that the 
population has quintupled last summer, and that but few me- 
chanics have come in with the prodigious increase of residents, 
you can readily imagine that the influx of strangers far ex- 
ceeds the means of accommodation; while scarcely a house in 
the place, however, comfortable looking outside, contains more 
than two or three finished rooms. In the present instance, 
we were ushered into a tolerably sized dancing-room, occupying 
the second story of the house, and having its unfinished walls 
so ingeniously covered with pine-branches and flags borrowed 
from the garrison, that, with the white-washed ceiling above, 
it presented a very complete and quite pretty appearance. It 
was not so warm, however, that the fires of cheerful hickory, 
which roared at either end, could have been readily dispensed 
with. An orchestra of unplaned boards was raised against the 
wall in the centre of the room; the band consisting of a dandy 
negro with his violin, a fine military-looking bass drummer 


*The town of Chicago has become so important a place, and is so rapidly develop- 
ing its resources, as to call for a more particular notice than it receives in the 
text. Its sudden strides to prosperity can be best estimated, however, by first 
perceiving the condition and prospects of Chicago as they presented themselves to 
Major Long’s party when they visited it ten years since. ‘The village presents no 
cheering prospect, as, notwithstanding its antiquity, it consists of but few huts, 
inhabited by a miserable race of men, scarcely equal to the Indians, from whom 
they are descended. ‘Their log or bark-houses are low, filthy, and disgusting, dis- 
oo Pe not the least trace of comfort. Chicago is, perhaps, one of the oldest 
settlements in the Indian country. A fort is “said to have formerly existed there: 
mention is made of the place as having been visited in 1671 by Perot, who found 
‘Chicagou’ to be the residence of a powerful chief of the Miamis. The number of 
trails centering all at this spot, and their apparent antiquity, indicate that this 
was probably tor a long while the site of a large Indian village. As a place of 
business, it offers no inducement to the settler; for the whole annual amount of 
the trade on the lake did not exceed the cargo of five or six schooners, even at 
the time when _ garrison received its supplies from Mackinaw.”—Long’s Second 
Expedition, vol. i, p. 164. 

Contrast this dancine picture—not with the representation made in the text, 
but—with the existing conditions of the place, with the alterations that have taken 
place since the writer left there, not yet a year ago. He is informed by a gentle- 
man recently from Illinois, that Chicago, which but eighteen months since con- 
tained but two or three frame-buildings, and a few miserable huts, has now five 
hundred houses, four hundred of which have been erected this year, and two 
thousand two hundred inhabitants. A year ago there was not a place of public 
worship in the town; there are now five churches and two school-houses, and 
numerous brick stores and warehouses. ‘The shipping-lists of daily arrivals and 
departures show how soon the enterprise and activity of our citizens have dis- 
covered and improved the capabilities of that port. There have been three hundred 
arrivals this year, and more than $50,000 worth of salt has been sold there this 
season, and of European and domestic merchandise to the amount $400,000. A 
line of four steamboats of the largest class of lake-boats, and regular lines of 
brigs and schooners, are now established between that port and the principal ports 
of the lower lakes. 

It is gro*i‘vying to hear of such improvement in the western country, and to have 
predictions so recently made of the growth and prosperity of this point in par- 
ticular, ‘ius far more than fulfilled. 
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from the fort, and a volunteer citizen, who alternately played 
an accompaniment upon the flute and triangle. Blackee, who 
flourished about with a great many airs and graces, was de- 
cidedly the king of the company, and it was amusing, while his 
head followed the direction of his fiddle-bow with pertinacious 
fidelity, to see the Captain Manual-like precision with which 
the soldier dressed to the front on one side, and the non- 
chalant air of importance which the city attempted to preserve 
on the other. As for the company, it was such a complete 
medley of all ranks, ages, professions, trades, and occupations, 
brought together from all parts of the world, and now for the 
first time brought together, that it was amazing to witness the 
decorum with which they commingled on this festive occasion. 
The managers (among whom were some officers of the garri- 
son) must certainly be au fait at dressing a lobster and mixing 
regent’s punch, in order to have produced a harmonious com- 
pound from such a collection of contrarieties. The gayest 
figure that was ever called by quadrille playing Benoit never 
afforded me half the amusement that did these Chicago Cotil- 
lons. Here you might see a veteran officer in full uniform bal- 
ancing to a tradesman’s daughter still in her short frock and 
trousers, while there the golden aiguillette of a handsome 
surgeon flapped in unison with the glass beads upon a scrawney 
neck of fifty. In one quarter, the high-placed buttons of a 
linsey-woolsey coat would be dos a dos to the elegantly turned 
shoulders of a delicate-looking southern girl; and in another, a 
pair of Cinderella-like slippers would chassez cross with a brace 
of thick-soled broghans, in making which, one of the lost feet 
of the Colossus of Rhodes may have served for a last. Those 
raven locks, dressed a la Madonne, over eyes of jet, and touch- 
ing a cheek where blood of a deeper hue, mingling with the 
less glowing current from European veins, tell of a lineage 
drawn from the original owners of the soil; while these golden 
tresses, floating away from eyes of heaven’s own colour over a 
neck of alabaster, recall the Gothic ancestry of some of “Eng- 
land’s born.” How piquantly do these trim and beaded leggins 
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peep from under that simple dress of black, as its tall nut- 
brown wearer moves, as if unconsciously, through the graceful 
mazes of the dance. How divertingly do those inflated gigots, 
rising like windsails from that little Dutch-built hull, jar 
against those tall plumes which impend over then like a com- 
modore’s pennant on the same vessel. But what boots all these 
incongruities, when a spirit of festive good-humour animates 
every one present. “It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world” (as I hear it judiciously observed this side the moun- 
tains), and why should not all these kinds of people be repre- 
sented as well in a ball-room as in a legislature? At all events, 
if I wished to give an intelligent foreigner a favourable opinion 
of the manners and deportment of my countrymen in the ag- 
gregate, I should not wish a better opportunity, after explain- 
ing to him the materials of which it was composed, and the 
mode in which they were brought together from every section 
of the Union, than was afforded by this very ball. “This is ¢ 
scene of enchantment to me, sir,” observed an officer to me, 
recently exchanged to this post, and formerly stationed here. 
“There were but a few traders around the fort when I last 
visited Chicago, and now I can’t contrive where the devil all 
these well-dressed people have come from.” I referred him to 
an old resident of three months’ standing, to whom I had just 
been introduced, but he could throw no light upon the subject, 
and we left the matter of peopling Chicago in the same place 
where philosophers have put the question of the original 
peopling on the Continent. I made several new acquaintances 
at this New-year’s ball, and particularly with the officcrs of 
the garrison, from whose society I promise myself much pleas- 
ure during my stay. The geographical position of Chicago is 
so important that I must give you a more minute description 
of the place in my next. Would that in folding this I could 
enclose you half the warm wishes for your welfare which the 
season awakens in my bosom. 


Chicago, Illinois, Jan. 10, 1834. 
I have been here more than ten days, without fulfilling the 
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promise given in my last. It has been so cold, indeed, as 
almost to render writing impracticable in a place so com- 
fortless. The houses were built with such rapidity, during the 
summer, as to be mere shells; and the themometer having 
‘anged as low as 28 below zero, during seve ‘al days it has been 
almost impossible, notwithstanding the large fires kept up by 
an attentive landlord, to prevent the ink from freezing while 
using it, and one’s fingers become so numb in a very few 
moments when thus exercised, that, after vainly trying to write 
in gloves, I have thrown by my pen, and jeined the group, com- 
posed of all the household, around the bar-room fire. This 
room which is an old log-cabin aside of the main house, is one 
of the most comfortable places in town, and is, of course, much 
frequented; business being, so far as one can judge from the 
concourse that throng it, nearly at a stand still. Several per- 
sons have been severely frostbitten in passing from door to 
door; and not to mention the quantity of poultry and pigs that 
have been frozen, an ox, I am told has perished from cold in 
the streets at noonday. An occasional Indian,* wrapped in 


*The Indians that frequent the neighborhood of Chicago (pronounced Tshicawgo), 
though not so numerous, are composed of the same mixture of different tribes 
which Major Long nceticed ten years since. They are chiefly Pottawattamies and 
Ottawas, with a few Chippewas (o-che-pe-wag) and a straggling Kickapoo or Miami; 
and a great admixture of the different languages (or rather dialects, for they are 
radically the same) of the three first prevails there. Among them are many who 
have borne arms against the Americans and some who, doubtless, took a part in 
the massacre at the fall of the place in 1812. The particulars of the bloody affair 
are yet mentioned with horror by the old settlers. They may be briefly summed 
up as follows:— 

It was soon after the infamous surrender of General Hull at Detroit, when, in 
pursuance of the terms entered into with the enemy by that officer, who was 
commandant-in-chief upon the north-west frontier, Captain Heald, the commandant 
at Chicago, prepared to surrender his post to the British. The Pottawattamies, and 
other hostile Indians in the vicinity, were on the watch for the movement; and on 
the morning when the garrison evacuated the place, they had so completely suc- 
ceeded in duping Captain Wells, the credulous and unfortunate Indian agent, that 
the fatal march of the 15th October, 1812, was precipitated by his advice. The 
Americans were about seventy in number, with several women and children; and 
they were escorted from the shelter of the fort by a band of about thirty Miamies. 
The road led along the beach of the lake, with those short sand-hills spoken of in 
a previous letter extending along the route between the lake and the 
open prairie. Behind these the British Indians lay concealed; and when the 
Americans had proceeded about a mile from the fort, the wily enemy sprang from 
his lair, and poured down a murderous fire upon the beach. Captain Heald im- 
mediately brought his men to a charge, and drove the Indians from the nearest 
sand-hill; but their number were so great that they formed instantly again upon 
his flank. His party was surrounded; and while the Miamies in a manner with- 
drew their protection, and helped to swell the number of his opponents, the little 
force of Captain Heald was completely cut off from the women and children, who 
were cowering beneath the baggage on the lake-shore. The Americans fought with 
desperation; but such a handful of men was soon cut to pieces; and scarcely a 
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his blanket, and dodging about from store to store after a 
dram of whiskey, or a muffled-up Frenchman, driving furiously 
in his cariole on the river, are almost the only human beings 
abroad; while the wolves, driven in by the deep snows which 
preceded this severe weather, troop through the town after 
nightfall, and may be heard howling continually in the midst 
of it. : 

The situation of Chicago, on the edge of the Grand Prairie, 
with the whole expanse of Lake Michigan before it, gives the 
freezing winds from the Rocky Mountains prodigious effect, 
and renders a degree of temperature which in sheltered situa- 
tions is but little felt, almost painful here. 

“The bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle; for many a mile about, 
There’s scarce a bush.” 

The town lies upon a dead level, along the banks of a nar- 
row forked river, and is spread over a wide extent of surface 
to the shores of the lake, while vessels of considerable draught 
of water can, by means of the river, unload in the centre of 
the place. I believe I have already mentioned that four-fifths 
of the population have come in since last spring: the erection 
of new buildings during the summer has been in the same pro- 
portion; and although a place of such mushroom growth can, 
of course, boast of but little solid improvement in the way of 
building, yet contracts have been made for the ensuing season 
which must soon give Chicago much of that metropolitan ap- 
pearance it is destined so promptly to assume. As a place of 
business, its situation at the central head of the Mississippi 
Valley will make it the New-Orleans of the north; and its easy 
and close intercourse with the most flourishing eastern cities 
will give it the advantage, as its capital increases, of all their 
improvements in the mode of living. 


man survived to witness the atrocities that were practised upon the helpless crea- 
tures upon the beach. There were four officers killed upon the spot; Captain 
Heald and his wife were both badly wounded; and twelve childrent were butchered 
on the shore, or shared the fate of their mothers, who ran shrieking over the 
prairie. The unhappy Indian agent, who was among the slain, is said to have had 
his breast cut open, and his heart roasted and eaten by the savage foe. ({Captain 
Heald’s Letter, dated Pittsburg, Oct. 23, 1812.) 
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There is one impruvement to be made, however, in this sec- 
tion of the country, which will greatly influence the permanent 
value of property in Chicago. I allude to a canal from the 
head of Lake Michigan to the head of steam navigation on the 
Illinois, the route of which has been long since surveyed. The 
distance to be overcome is something like ninety miles; and 
when you remember that the head-waters of the Illinois rise 
within eleven miles of Chicago River,* and that a level plain 
of not more than eight feet elevation above the latter is the 
only intervening obstacle, you can conceive how easy it would 
be to drain Lake Michigan into the Mississippi by this route; 
boats of eighteen tons having actually passed over the inter- 
vening prairie at high water. Lake Michigan, which is several 
feet or more above Lake Erie, would afford such a never-failing . 
body of water that it would keep steamboats afloat on the 
route in the driest season. St. Louis would then be brought 
comparatively near New-York, while two-thirds of the Missis- 
sippi Valley would be supplied by this route immediately from 
the markets of the latter. This canal is the only remaining 
link wanting to complete the most stupendous chain of inland 
communication in the world. I had a long conversation this 
morning, on the subject with Major H., the United States’ 
engineer, who is engaged in superintending the construction 
of a pier at this place. He was polite enough to sketch the 
main features of the route with his pencil, in such a manner as 


*“The Chicago River, which is about two hundred and fifty feet wide, has suf- 
ficient depth of water for‘ lake-vessels to where it forks in the centre of the town. 
The southern and principal branch takes its rise about six miles from the fort 
in a swamp, which communicates also with the Des Plaines, one of the head 
branches of the Illinois. This swamp, which is designated by the Canadian 
voyageurs as Le Petit Lac, is navigable at certain seasons of the year: it has 
been frequently travelled by traders in their pirogues; and a batteau from _ St. 
Louis, loaded with provisions for the garrison at Chicago, has through this medium 
passed from the Mississippi into Lake Michigan. Major Long observes, upon pass- 
ing through this marsh in a canoe, “we were delighted at beholding for the first 
time a feature so interesting in itself, but which we had afterward an opportunity 
of observing frequently on the route; viz. the division of waters starting from 
the same source and running in two different directions, so as to become the 
feeders of streams that discharge themselves into the ocean at immense distances 
apart. .. . . When we consider the facts above stated, we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion, that an elevation of the lakes a few feet (not exceeding ten or 
twelve) above their present level, would cause them to discharge their waters, 
partly at least, into the Gulf of Mexico. That such a discharge has at one time 
existed, every one conversant with the nature of the country must admit; and it is 
equally apparent that an expenditure trifling in comparison to the importance of 
the object would again render Lake Michigan a tributary of the Mexican Gulf.” 
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to make its feasibility very apparent. The canal would pass 
for the whole distance through a prairie country, where every 
production of the field and the garden can be raised with 
scarcely any toil, and where the most prolific soil in the world 
requires no Other preparation for planting than passing the 
plough over its bosom. The most effectual mode of making 
this canal would be to give the lands along its banks to an in- 
corporated company, who should construct the work within a 
certain time. The matter is now merely agitated at elections 
as a political handle. 
January 15. 

I had got thus far in a letter to you, when several officers of 
the garrison, to whom I am indebted for much hospitable atten- 
tion and many agreeable hours, stopped opposite the door with 
a train of carioles, in one of which I was offered a seat, to wit- 
ness a pacing-match on the ice. There were several ladies with 
gentlemen in attendance already on the river, all muffled up, 
after the Canadian fashion, in fur robes, whose gay trimmings 
presented a rich, as well as most comfortable appearance. The 
horses, from which the most sport was expected, were a black 
pony bred in the country, and a tall roan nag from the lower 
Mississippi. They paced at the rate of a mile in something 
less than three minutes. I rode behind the winning horse one 
heat, and the velocity with which he made our cariole fly over 
the smooth ice was almost startling. The southern horse won 
the race; but I was told that in nine cases out of ten, nags 
from his part of the country could not stand against a French 
pony. 

In the middle of the chase, a wolf, probably roused by the’ 
sleigh-bells from his lair on the river’s bank, trotted along the 
prairie above, within gun-shot, calmly surveying the sport. The 
uninvited presence of this long-haired amateur at once sug- 
gested a hunt for the morrow, and arrangements were accord- 
ingly made, by the several gentlemen present, for that most 
exciting of sports, a wolf-chase on horseback. 

I was not present at the assembling of the hunt; and the 
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first intimation I had of the game being afoot, was from hear- 
ing the cry of hounds and the shouting of a party of horsemen, 
as they clattered along the frozen river, with two prairie wolves 
and one gray wolf running at full speed, about a pistol-shot 
ahead of them. One wolf was killed, and another had made 
his escape, before I joined the party. But the third, the gray 
wolf, which had struck off into the prairie, was still fresh 
when I came into the hunt with an untired horse. But one of 
the hunters had been able to keep up with him, and him | 
could distinguish a mile off in the prairie, turning and wind- 
ing his foaming horse as the wolf would double every moment 
upon his tracks, while half a dozen dogs, embarrassed in the 
deep snow, were slowly coming up. I reached the spot just as 
the wolf first stood at bay. His bristling back, glaring eyes, 
and ferociously distended jaws might have appalled the dogs 
for a moment, when an impetuous greyhound, who had been 
for some time pushing through the snow-drifts with unabated 
industry, having now attained a comparatively clear spot of 
ground, leaped with such force against the flank of the wolf as 
to upset him in an instant, while the greyhound shot far ahead 
of the quarry. He recovered himself instantly, but not before 
a fierce, powerful hound, whose thick neck and broad muzzle 
indicated a cross of the bull-dog blood with that of a nobler 
strain, had struck him first upon the haunch, and was now 
trying to grapple him by the throat. Down again he went, 
rolling over and over in the deep snow, while the clicking of 
his jaws, as he snapped eagerly at each member of the pack 
that by turns beset him, was distinctly audible. The powerful 
dog, already mentioned, secured him at last, by fixing his 
muzzle deeply into the breast of the prostrate animal. This, 
however, did not prevent the wolf giving some fearful wounds 
to the other dogs which beset him; and, accordingly, with the 
permission of the gentleman who had led the chase, I threw 
myself from my horse, and gave the game the coup de grace 
with a dirk-knife which I carried about me. The success of 
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this hunt induced us, upon the spot, to appoint another for 
this day. 

It was a fine bracing morning, with the sun shining cheer- 
ily, through the still cold atmosphere far over the snow- 
covered prairie, when the party assembled in front of my lodg- 
ings, to the number of ten horsemen, all well mounted and 
eager for the sport. The hunt was divided into two squads; 
one of which was to follow the windings of the river on the ice, 
and the other to make a circuit on the prairie. A pack of dogs, 
consisting of a greyhound or two for running the game, with 
several of a heavier and fiercer breed for pulling it down, ac- 
companied each party. I was attached to that which took the 
river; and it was a beautiful sight, as our friends trotted off 
in the prairie, to see their different coloured capotes and gayly 
equipped horses contrasted with the bright carpet of spotless 
white over which they rode, while the sound of their voices was 
soon lost to our ears, as we descended to the channel of the 
river, and the lessening figures were hid from our views by the 
low brush which in some places skirted its banks. The brisk 
trot in which we now broke, brought us rapidly to the place of 
meeting; where, to the disappointment of each party, it was 
found neither had started any game. We now spread our- 
selves into a broad line, about gunshot apart from each other, 
and began thus advancing into the prairie. We had not swept 
it thus more than a mile, when a shout on the extreme left, 
with the accelerated pace of the two furthermost riders in that 
direction, told that they had roused a wolf. “The devil take 
the hindermost,” was now the motto of the company, and each 
one spurred for the spot with all eagerness. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the land along the bank of the river, on the right, was 
so broken by ravines, choked up with snow, that it was impos- 
sible for us, who were half a mile from the game when started, 
to come up at all with the two or three horsemen who led the 
pursuit. Our horses sunk to their cruppers in the deep snow- 
drift. Some were repeatedly thrown; and one or two, break- 
ing their saddle-girths, from the desperate struggles their 
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horses made in the snow-banks, were compelled to abandon the 
chase entirely. My stout roan carried me bravely through 
all; but when I emerged from the last ravine on the open plain, 
the two horsemen who led the chase, from some inequality in 
the surface of the prairie, were not visible; while the third, a 
fleet rider, whose tall figure and Indian headdress had hitherto 
guided me, had been just unhorsed, and abandoning the game 
afoot, was now wheeling off apparently with some other object 
in view. Following on the same course, we soon encountered a 
couple of officers in a train, who were just coming from a mis- 
sion of charity in visiting the half-starved orphans of a poor 
woman, who was frozen to death on the prairie a day or two 
since—the wolves having already picked her bones before her 
fate became known. One by one, our whole party collected 
around to make inquiries about the poor children, and the 
two fortunate hunters soon after joined us, one of them with 
a large prairie wolf hanging to the saddle-bow. 

It was now about eleven o’clock; we were only twelve miles 
from Chicago; and though we had kept up a pretty round 
pace, considering the depth of the snow, in coursing backward 
and forward since eight, our horses generally were yet in good 
condition, and we scattered once more over the prairie, with 
the hope of rousing more game. 

Not ten minutes elapsed before a wolf, breaking from the 
dead weeds which, shooting eight or ten feet above the level 
of the snow, indicated the banks of a deep ravine, dashed off 
into the prairie pursued by a horseman on the right. He made 
instantly for the deep banks of the river, one of whose windings 
was within a few hundred yards. He had a bold rider behind 
him, however, in the gentleman who led the chase (a young 
educated half-blood, of prepossessing manners, and well con- 
nected at Chicago). The precipitous bank of the stream did 
not retard this hunter for a moment, but dashing down to the 
bed of the river, he was hard upon the wolf before he could 
ascend the elevation on the opposite side. Four of us only 
reached the open prairie beyond in time to take part in the 
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chase. Nothing could be more beautiful. There was not an 
obstacle to oppose us in the open plain; and all our dogs hay- 
ing long since given out, nothing remained but to drive the wolf 
to death on horse-back. Away, then, we went, shouting on his 
track; the hotly pursued beast gaining on us whenever the 
crust of a deep snow-drift gave him an advantage over the 
horse, and we in our turn nearly riding over him when we came 
to ground comparatively bare. The sagacious animal became 
at last aware that his course would soon be up at this rate, 
and turning rapidly in his tracks as we were scattered over 
the prairie, he passed through our line and made at once again 
for the river. He was cut off, and turned in a moment, by a 
horseman on the left, who happened to be a little behind the 
rest; and now came the keenest part of the sport. The wolf 
would double every moment upon his tracks, while each horse- 
man in succession would make a dash at, and turn him in a 
different direction. Twice I was near enough to strike him 
with a horse-whip, and once he was under my horse’s feet; 
while so furiously did each rider push at him, that as we 
brushed by each other and confronted horse to horse, while 
riding from different quarters at full speed, it required one 
somewhat used “to turn and wind a fiery Pegasus” to main- 
tain his seat at all. The rascal, who would now and then look 
over his shoulder, and gnash his teeth, seemed at last as if 
he was about to succumb—when, after running a few hundred 
yards in an oblique direction from the river, he suddenly veered 
his course, at a moment when every one thought his strength 
was spent; and gaining the bank before he could be turned, 
he disappeared in an instant. The rider nearest to his heels 
became entangled in the low boughs of a tree which grew near 
the spot; while I, who followed next, was thrown out suf- 
ficiently to give the wolf time to get out of view, by my horse 
bolting as he reached the sudden edge of the river. The rest 
of the hunt were consequently at fault when they came up to 
us; and after trying in vain to track our lost quarry over the 
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smooth ice for half an hour we were most vexatiously com- 
pelled to abandon the pursuit as fruitless, and return to the 
village with only one scalp as the reward of our morning’s 
labour. 

It was with no enviable feelings, I assure you, that, on mak- 
ing my arrangements, an hour ago, to start in the new line of 
stage-coaches which has just been established between this 
point and St. Louis, I found myself compelled to part with the 
friend to whom I was chiefly indebted for my share in the 
glorious sports I have just attempted to describe to you—the 
four-footed companion of my last six weeks’ rambles. I re- 
member being once struck with the remark of an ingenious 
writer, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, when, in discuss- 
ing the real and the relative value of horses, he observes that 
the commonest hackney, if in every respect suiting his owner, 
is priceless to the possessor. A favorite horse, in fact, though 
his estimation may only depend upon the whim of his master, 
is one of this world’s goods which can never be thoroughly re- 
placed. It is not, however, when the charge of such property 
falls exclusively to grooms and others, from one end of the 
year to another, that you feel its value. The stall-fed palfry, 
which you drive along a turnpike from one hotel to another, 
and abandon when he falls sick for some other means of con- 
veyance, with as little concern as you would exchange your 
trunk for a portmanteau, or vice versa, has but little hold on 
one’s feelings in comparison with the hearty animal with which 
you wander away, where he meets with no care but such as 
you bestow upon him; and when you in turn become wholly 
dependent upon him for over-coming distances and difficulties 
between places so remote from each other, that not only your 
comfort, but sometimes your personal safety, depend upon ac- 
complishing the intervals within certain periods—when you 
push ahead through falling sleet, ford rivers, plunge through 
snow-banks, or cross morasses, where the matted grass, spread- 
ing its carpet over the shaking slough, embarrasses and wearies 
the step of your sagacious quadruped, while it prevents his feet 
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from sinking into the dangerous quagmire beneath. Three 
weeks of such intercourse between man and brute are like 
three rainy days when one is shut up in a country-house with 
strangers. They cherish a fellowship more cordial than years 
of ordinary intercourse could engender. It is no little con- 
solation to me that I leave my Bucephalus in excellent hands; 
nor does this necessary separation so engross my sympathies 
that I have none to spare for other partings. Upon these, how- 
ever, I shall not dilate here, though you must not be surprised 
to find me returning more than once hereafter to characters, 
scenes and incidents at Chicago which I have hitherto left 
untouched. 
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HE convention of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 

Society held in Benton Harbor on June 3, 4, 5 and 6 was 
a community affair of fine public spirit and its results can not 
but be far reaching for southwestern Michigan. Among mem- 
bers of cooperating organizations who helped to make this 
meeting an outstanding event in the history of the state were 
Mr. Frank Prideaux and Mr. James H. Pound, president and 
secretary respectively of the Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Dora 
Ferry Hall, president of the Federated Women’s Clubs; Mr. 
Alvin W. Filstrup and Mr. Milton Hinkley, president and sec- 
retary respectively of the Board of Education; Mr. Sidney C. 
Mitchell, Supt. of Schools; Mrs. H. A. Rackliffe, regent of Al- 
gonquin Chapter, D. A. R.; Mr. Walter E. Banyon, and Mr. 
Robert White of the News-Palladium. Headquarters were at 
the new Hotel Vincent, where excellent accommodations were 
afforded to visiting delegates and guests. The papers read and 
addresses given were as follows: 

Sup’t. Sidney C. Mitchell, Address of Welcome, to which 
response was made by George N. Fuller in behalf of the State 
Society; Arnold Mulder, Holland, The Romance of Western 
Michigan ; Hon. George M. Valentine, Benton Harbor, Pioneer 
Lawyers I have known; Mrs. Catherine Babbitt, Niles, Jesuit 
Influence in the Development of Michigan; Miss Anna Pollard, 
Grand Rapids, Adventures in Vital Records ; Hon. Robert Sher- 
wood, Watervliet, The Days of Lucius Lyon; Mrs. W. D. 
Downey, Benton Harbor, Pioneer Furniture; Hon. Chase §. 
Osborn, Sault Ste. Marie, Pioneering; Mr. L. Benjamin Reber, 
St. Joseph, Vanished Villages; Hon. Loomis Preston, St. 
Joseph, Life and Services of Addison G@. Procter; Edward J. 
Stevens, Kalamazoo, Calvin Britain. 

Throughout this portion of the program a pleasing variety 
of music was rendered, including numbers by Mr. Glan Phillips 
of Benton Harbor, selections by students from the High School 
department of music, and community singing. Besides Sup’t. 
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Mitchell, the presiding officers were Mr. Walter Banyon, Mrs. 
Dora Ferry Hall, and Gladys Moulton Davis. 

Saturday was the crowning day of the program, when the 
“Pageant of Sewasebe” was given by students of the Benton 
Harbor High School in the new stadium overlooking the St. 
Joseph river valley. The cast employed about a thousand stu- 
dents, representing Indians, explorers, missionaries, soldiers 
and settlers. The story of the Pageant is well presented in the 
following account published by the News-Palladium of June 8: 


Once again the reincarnated spirits of the Pottawatomie and Miami 
Indians returned to their former haunts about the Filstrup field 
stadium Saturday in the colorful and dramatic pageant of the Sewasebe. 

Once again the early priesis took up their work of converting the 
savages, while four nations battled for possession of the St. Joseph 
river valley. 

Several hundred spectators braved the heat and lived again with the 
cast the early history of their community. 

Filstrup field formed a perfect setting for the spectacle, with the 
St. Joseph river winding gracefully through the wooded and heavy 
grassed flats behind the athletic field. 

As the opening music and Indian tom-toms by the high school 
orchestra sounded over the field the factory tops and spires of St. 
Joseph in the distance faded away into huge Indian camp fires and 
mammoth tepees. 

The Pageant opened with the Pottawatomies, the first Indians to oc- 
cupy the river valley, holding council to discuss the oncoming warlike 
Miamis. As the younger braves engaged in their fantastic dance a 
falling arrow announced the arrival of the enemy, and sent the Pot- 
tawatomies scurrying up the river to a more peaceful camp. 

Over the bank of the St. Joseph river rushed the long file of Miamis, 
whooping their war cry. Pausing for a moment to consider the fleeing 
Pottawatomies, the Indian chiefs advanced to the abandoned camp 
and took possession of the land for the Miamis. 

Even as they celebrated, a band of new arrivals approached, Father 
Marquette, Father Allouez and Louis Joliet, and friendly Indians. They 
were greeted by the chiefs, exercised religious devotions to the strains 
of “The Rosary” and departed. This was the historical event of about 
the time of 1600. 

Seventy-nine years later found the Miamis still in possession of the 
camp. New arrivals approached from the river guided by the famous 
“White Beaver.” 
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This band included the explorer LaSalle, Rene Robert, and Father 
Louis Henepin followed by the French troops. A priest bore a large 
cross, which after an exchange of greetings, was set up on the old 
Pottawatomie camp site. 

Soldiers planted a huge flag pole and raised the French flag over 
the land. LaSalle laid plans for establishing a trading post there, and 
when the Griffin failed to arrive, departed up the river, leaving behind 
a priest who refused to follow. 

Another elapse of time. The pageant takes up the period of 1705- 
1780. Another council of the chiefs and older braves, greeting four 
messengers of the Pottawatomies, who suddenly decide to drive their 
old enemies out. 

The Miami camp is in an uproar and preparations to depart are 
made. As the last of them leave, the Pottawatomies descend upon the 
camp, stand disgusted to see the fleeing Miamis, and engage in a snake 
dance. ; 

Up from the river come British soldiers. They present the Pot- 
tawatomie chief with a document. The French flag is hauled down 
and the British flag raised in its place. Supplies arrive on pack horses. 

Suddenly from the south rushes a detachment of Spanish troops, 
who overpower the small English guard left, and raise the Spanish flag. 

Searcely have they departed when a friendly Indian pulls it down 
and again the British flag flies over the St. Joseph river valley. 

The dramatic crisis of the pageant is reached with the arrival of the 
trader, William Burnett, who wins Kakima, daughter of the Potta- 
watomie chief, Aniguiba. ; 

The Wooing Song, with words written by Attorney Harris S. Whit- 
ney and music by Birchard Coar is sung by Jeanetta Keefer, and 
Burnett and Kakima depart. 

A few more years pass. The American soldiers suddenly appear, 
tear down the British flag and raised in its place the Stars and Stripes. 

The next scene shows the arrival of Rev. Isaac McCoy, who signs a 
treaty with the Indians to establish a school. As they depart to the 
south, they are met by a covered wagon, pulled by a team of oxen. 
This contains Squire Thompson and his family, the first white settlers 
to make their home in the valley. 


The pageant closed with music ensemble, while the orchestra 
played “Pasadent Day.” “America” was sung. 

The committees and directors who produced the pageant in- 
clude the following: 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE 
S. C. Mitchell, Benton Harbor 
H. S. Whitney, Benton Harbor 
Walter Banyon, Benton Harbor 
Mrs. R. N. Dunnington, Benton Harbor 


PuBLiciry COMMITTEE 
S. C. Mitchell, Benton Harbor 
Lloyd Keenan, Benton Harbor 
L. Benj. Reber, St. Joseph 
Leland Currey, Benton Harbor 
W. E. Banyon, Benton Harbor 
PAGEANT DIRECTORS 
Director, Mrs. R. N. Dunnington 
Asst. Director, Frances Harvey Laity 
Musical Director, Birchard Coar 
Stage Settings, Everett Calhoun 
River Scenes, Russel] Linden 
Indian Women, 8S. Virginia McDermet 
Dances and Games, Louise Essig 
Director of Stage Craft, Ward Smith 
Cover Designs, Margorie Yourd 
Author, H. 8. Whitney 
_In honor of the city which extended such cordial hospitality 
to members and guests of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, the state organization was pleased to place upon the 
cover of its program the following historical statement: 
Benton Harbor—‘In the Heart of the Fruit Belt’”—lies at 
the confluence of the Saint Joseph and Paw Paw rivers and has 
within its confines a beautiful park whose boundaries reach 
the shore of Lake Michigan. Just across the river lies the city 
of Saint Joseph—one of the oldest places of settlement in Mich- 
igan—a conservative sister of the more modern city named in 
honor.of Senator Benton of Missouri. Both of these communi- 
ties are rich in history, natural advantages, scenery and re- 
sourceful friendly people. 
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When the Territorial Road was completed in 1834 from De- 
troit to Saint Joseph, a number of Southern and New England 
settlers followed the trail to where Benton Harbor now stands 
and in this vicinity took up homesteads. Others came down 
the Saint Joseph River, and some by boat across Lake Michi- 
gan, until the wilderness was pierced with roads and notched 
with the clearings of the pioneers and settlers—among the first 
being the families of Morton, Hull and Brunson. These gentle- 
men had a vision of a great city on the East Side of the Saint 
Joseph River, and financed the digging of a ship-canal in 1864 
which was the real beginning of Benton Harbor—first called 
srunson Harbor in honor of Stern Brunson, who gave a gen- 
erous portion of his land for the building of the canal and 
village. 

Benton Harbor today is a modern American city, with a 
number of fine schools and churches, mineral bath-houses and 
hotels, a large manufacturing district and a surrounding fruit 
farming country which is one of the richest and most produc- 
tive in the world. Peaches, grapes, melons, apples, pears, 
plums and strawberries in their season are but a few of the 
many varieties of fruits that make Berrien County a summer 
wonderland. Benton Harbor is reached and entered by three 
‘ailroads, two boat lines, one interurban road and some of the 
finest paved motor roads in Michigan. The Pere Marquette, 
The Michigan Central, The Big 4, The Goodrich, Graham and 
Morton Transportation Co., The Benton Transportation Co., 
The Southern Michigan Interurban Co., M-11 and M-17 make 
it easily accessible to tourists who come during the summer 
season to enjoy balmy lake breezes, the peaches, perch and sun- 
sets. A new $400,000 hotel, eight stories high—the finest south 
of Grand Rapids—the Hotel Vincent, assures the best of ac- 
commodations to all who may seek the hospitality of this 
friendly and beguiling city. 
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_ EK. MAHAN, in the September number of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, writes as follows of 
the recent Detroit meeting of the Valley Association: 

Fortunate, indeed, was the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in the selection of Detroit and Ann Arbor for the 
eighteenth annual meeting which was held on April 30 and 

May 1 and 2, 1925. Despite the fact that a majority of the 
visitors arrived Thursday morning in a spring rain, the 
friendly hospitality of the Detroiters soon dispelled any dis- 
tress caused by the weather. The program committee and the 
committee on local arrangements had provided a most interest- 
ing program, the academic and literary character of which was 
supplemented by lunches, dinners, and trips to places of in- 
terest. Headquarters was established in the Statler Hotel, 
already famed for its service to guests. 

Promptly at ten o’clock on the morning of April 30, Frank 
H. Hodder of Kansas University, president of the Association, 
called the first session to order in the ballroom of the Statler, 
and a friendly warning was given to each person on the pro- 
gram to confine his presentation to twenty minutes. In this 
session, as in subsequent sessions, the program was carried out 
with few omissions substantially as planned. 

The first paper, “Anglo-French Rivalry in the Ohio Country 
before 1754,” was read by A. T. Volwiler of Wittenberg Col- 
lege. Professor Volwiler declared that the real aggressors in 
the Ohio Valley were the English traders, who long before 
1754 had threatened to drive a wedge between Canada and 
Louisiana. In self defense the French built Forts Le Boeuf, 
Venango, and Du Quesne and made use of force to drive out the 
English traders, who already had a deep appreciation of the 
value of the trans-Appalachian region. Clarence I. Carter, of 
Miami University, whose extensive researches in collaboration 
with Clarence W. Alvord in British politics in the Mississippi 
Valley are well known, presented an able paper on “The Estab- 
lishment of British Royal Government in the Mississippi Val- 
ley.” This was followed by an interesting discussion of “The 
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Pacific Railway Issue in Politics Prior to the Civil War,” by 
Robert R. Russel of the Michigan State Normal School at Kala- 
mazoo. The morning session ended with a paper on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Latest Third Party Movement”, by Fred E. 
Haynes of the University of Iowa. Professor Haynes declared 
that “no real nucleus for a third party as yet exists in this 
country.” The failure of the last third party movement to 
achieve more lasting results was due to many causes. For 
example, the platform lacked constructive character, and the 
conflicting interests of the Farming-Labor group failed to bring 
them together. “Too many workingmen go to their work in 
flivvers and too many of our farmers, though periodically 
ruined, spend their winters in Florida and California for our 
agitators ever to make much headway,” declared the speaker, 
and in his opinion conservatism is more deeply entrenched at 
present than it has been in the past. 

At the close of the morning session visitors took taxis, street 
cars, and busses to the Detroit Public Library, where a sub- 
scription luncheon was served in the dining room and immedi- 
ately thereafter the afternoon session of the Association began. 
While the executive committee discussed matters of business 
in the club room, the formal program was held in an audi- 
torium of the library with Professor John W. Oliver of the 
University of Pittsburgh presiding. Adam Strohm, librarian, 
spoke briefly, in welcoming the visitors to the Detroit Public 
Library, and introduced C. M. Burton whose extensive and 
valuable collection is known to every historian. Mr. Burton 
reiterated the welcome to members of the Association, and 
explained how his vast collection had grown from humble be- 
ginnings to its present size. He outlined plans for the future 
development and housing of the collection. 

William T. Utter of Ohio State University read an able 
paper on “Kentucky and the Courts in the 1820’s,” in which 
he explained the reasons for important judicial decisions of 
that time. Oscar C. Person of Cincinnati told the story of 
“The Student Secession in Lane Seminary, 1834,” showing how 
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the situation here presaged similar crises over the slavery ques- 
tion many years later. Thomas P. Abernethy of the University 
of Chattanooga then discussed the “Origin of the Whig Party 
in Tennessee.” He pointed out that Andrew Jackson by inter- 
fering in local politics alienated a group of politicians, who 
soon joined the Whig Party. Then, too, the Whigs by advo- 
cating state and federal participatién in banking and internal 
improvement schedules secured the support of the commercial 
interests of Tennessee. John P. Pritchett of Macalester Col- 
lege read an interesting paper entitled “An Expression of the 
Democratic Party’s Attitude in Michigan Toward the Lincoln 
Administration, 1863;” while George M. Stephenson of Ohio 
State University closed the afternoon session with an excellent 
paper on “The Background of the Beginning of Swedish Immi- 
gration.” A large representation of history students from the 
College of the City of Detroit made this session one of the 
largest of the entire meeting. 

An opportunity was given, following the afternoon session, 
to make a tour of the Detroit Public Library under the escort 
of guides who explained the many points of interest in this 
beautiful civic center. Of particular interest to the visitors 
was the useful and important collection of Americana which 
C. M. Burton had assembled and of which Dr. M. M. Quaife 
is editor. 

On Thursday evening members of the Association were the 
guests at a dinner given at the Statler Hotel by the Detroit 
Historical Society, the Michigan Pioneer and Historical So- 
ciety, the Historic Memorials Society, and Detroit and Michi- 
gan societies of Colonial Dames, Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots of America, Mayflower Descendants, Society of Colon- 
ial Wars, D. A. R., 8S. A. R., and Daughters of 1812. At this 
dinner session the Honorable A. E. Weadock voiced a hearty 
welcome to the visitors, and President Frank H. Hodder of 
Lawrence, Kansas, gave as his presidential address “The Rail- 
road Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act.” This paper 
was one of the important contributions of the meeting. The 
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speaker threw new light on the famous Kansas-Nebraska Act 
by showing how Stephen A. Douglas sought successfully to 
include the new settlement of Chicago in the line of the pro- 
posed railroad to the Pacific. By the astute determination of 
the “Little Giant” to have the Nebraska territory divided the 
future of Chicago as a great railroad center was established. 
On Friday morning most of the visitors boarded a special 
car of the Michigan Central Railroad for Ann Arbor. A few 
traveled by automobile. The morning session of the Associa- 
tion was held in the William L. Clements Library, that splen- 
didly appointed home of rare books and manuscripts on the 
early history of America. Professor C. H. Van Tyne presided 
and introduced Dr. Randolph G. Adams, custodian of the 
library. Dr. Adams related briefly the history of the Clements 
collection of early Americana, explained the work being done 
by the library staff, and told how the collection could be used 
by research workers. Both Professor Van Tyne and Dr. 
Adams extended a welcome to the visitors, and placed the re- 
sources of the university at their disposal. An interesting 
paper on “Mapping the Mississippi Valley,” was read by Prof. 
Louis C. Karpinski. Originals and copies of early maps were 
displayed to illustrate the discussion, and copies of the Dear- 
born Independent, in which appeared an extended account of 
the subject by the speaker, were distributed to the guests. Nel- 
son Vance Russell of the University of Michigan then read a 
paper in which he answered the question “Can Henry Hamilton 
be Given the Epithet of Scalp Buyer?” According to Mr. Rus- 
sell not only was the epithet unwarranted but, indeed, it could 
be applied more appropriately to certain American leaders of 
that day. There followed a subscription luncheon at the famed 
Michigan Union, after which Robert M. Rieser, assistant attor- 
ney general of Wisconsin, made an able presentation of the 
points involved in the pending Wisconsin-Michigan boundary 
dispute. Mr. Rieser, who represents the state of Wisconsin in 
the controversy pending before the U. S. Supreme Court, made 
clear why legislative bodies should preserve their historical 
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records for the use of succeeding generations. By use of a 
map the details of the controversy were made clear. Following 
this address the visitors were taken on a tour of the campus 
before returning to Detroit. 

On Friday evening the College of the City of Detroit gave a 
dinner in the college building to members and friends of the 
Association, where again the hospitality of Detroiters was ably 
demonstrated. 

Following the dinner the annual business meeting of the 
Association was held, with President Hodder presiding. Re- 
ports were made by the Secretary-Treasurer, and by special 
committees appointed at the Louisville meeting a year ago. 
Clarence E. Carter presented the report of the nominating 
committee, which was accepted by the Association, and the 
following officers were elected: president, James A. Woodburn 
of Indiana; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clara S. Paine of 
Nebraska; members of the executive committee, Joseph Schafer 
of Wisconsin; Otto L. Schmidt of Illinois, and John D. Hicks 
of Nebraska. It was agreed to meet next vear at Springfield, 
and invitations for the 1927 meeting were received from New 
Orleans and Cincinnati. The choice was left to the executive 
committee. Chairman Doane Robinson of the resolutions com- 
mittee expressed felicitiously the appreciation of the visitors 
to individuals and. organizations responsible for the thoroughly 
successful meeting at Detroit and Ann Arbor. 

After the business meeting the program of the History 
Teachers’ Section of the Association was held in one of the 
auditoriums of the college building. A. N. Sanford of the La 
Crosse Normal School presided. Carl E. Pray of the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti began the program with a paper 
full of sensible suggestions on “The Training of History Teach- 
ers.” Metta J. Ross of the Holland (Michigan) High School 
explained the advantages to be gained by “Creating a Back- 
ground in History for the High School Pupil.” W. G. Kimmel 
of the University of Chicago High School closed the program 
with a paper on “The Case Study as a Method of Solving Pupil 
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Difficulties in the Social Studies.” Mr. Kimmel explained the 
technique used in the case study method, and indicated how it 
revealed what difficulties prevented a pupil from making 
progress in the social studies. With the difficulties isolated 
special remedial instruction often helped the maladjusted 
pupil to regain lost ground. 

Simultaneous with the sessions of the History Teachers’ 
Section representatives of a number of state historical societies 
and departments were holding a called meeting at the Statler, 
at which Theodore Calvin Pease of Illinois acted as chairman 
and Solon J. Buck of Minnesota as secretary. Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Iowa were represented by one or more 
delegates. Reports were made relative to the calendar of the 
papers of the American Fur Company in the New York Public 
Library, which has been completed under the direction of Dr. 
Grace L. Nute, and to a continuation of the calendaring of ma- 
terials on states in the Mississippi Valley in the archives at 
Washington, D. C., a task which is under the supervision of 
Dr. Newton ID. Mereness. A discussion was held in regard to 
the publication of materials in these archives relating to the 
former territories of the Mississippi Valley. 

One of the interesting experiences of visitors to the eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was the trip to the museum at Dearborn and to the 
River Rouge factory as the guests of Henry Ford. Mr. Ford 
welcomed the visitors in person at the museum, and gave them 
every opportunity to inspect in detail the River Rouge estab- 
lishment. 

Thus closed the eighteenth annual convention of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association. Its sessions had been 
marked by the presentation of scholarly papers; and the stimu- 
lation resulting from the assembling and interchange of ideas 
of men and women engaged in similar tasks was felt by every 
visitor. The spirit of the great Mississippi Valley found re- 
newed expression in this gathering of historians of the Middle 
West. 
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ie MARY A. 8. ROBERTS reports that the Grand 
i Traverse County Historical Society, which held its 
annual meeting on May 12, 1925, elected the following officers : 

President, Hon. W. W. Smith; First Vice-President, Hon. 
Frank Hamilton; Treasurer, Mrs. Fanny Holdsworth Sher- 
man; Secretary, Mrs. Lorm Roberts (Mary Ann Stevens Rob- 
erts) ; Historian, Mrs. Elmer White. 


YPICAL of work that school History Clubs may do is 
Bas pageant which was put on last June by the History 
Club of the Boyne City high school. To Mr. Howard Fuller 
we are intebted for a copy of the text, which is well written 
and is said to have been effectively presented indoors. The 
pageant tells briefly the story of Boyne City and vicinity. The 
Indian scenes appeal strongly to the imagination. Mr. John 
Miller is supposed to be the first permanent white settler in 
the locality and is the center of a scene depicting pioneer home 
life. The pageant closes with a presentation of the lumber in- 
dustry which played such an important part in our north. <A 
fee of 15 cents admission proved ample to cover all expenses of 
costuming and staging the pageant. The cast of characters 
was as follows: 


PROLOGUE 
fb; eC) Ee Dee C) a e200) 0c) hn eee Rr er ae Melba Sutton 


CHE CT PARSE MOS 110 ssid parewldie is Wisehelele Maiotrare. eee RE Frank Shaler 
MAIR AT STAIN 6. ios ela w BiSiae Ris sere ee aleve arse se OE SIE Vella Jenkins 
RO UAU TN ING iis ss oe aes BARES Ses adas Maebnwan wae 5th Grade Boys 
OOURCUT IAC SONS 6.6. 6idis sce eis 3 SSHSE SDE N noosa ese eee Kenneth Bristol 
IRN NAN SPEER UNDO = 545 s'rss'cs Soitasis ieee ronaro conocer ue cesioiic-xcinro) s. sreete Irving Coykendall 
SCENE II 
POND RAUB NM NNS 55:5 2555's) 55 co ue wvbia io tcletloo a tela elo a taveteiawee a Nain Bernice Stephenson 
AMER ON ids n'a i's Sas are Wig Mar eUI a ainraave 9 wiper e- Bleneseryetaene ees Dorothy Vought 
PU MIDENNIIN NSS bso o8 feivo. wea pene wiwiarerer sive de alae see Vella Jenkins, Lois Moore 


NOMS UN NR 522 5 1s Loc alg ascaeeslaiaouaiiace cone val/aranecotaten ahd shin On Charles Sherk 
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ScENE III 
pr VOMOMI 6:06 Siu Sietiniielwslal wee ante eas Alma Lamb, Gladys Stephenson 


EAMNDORINOR 626. o disks Goud keendes See waseesedcenadeanacess 
Chas. Sherk, Hazel Kane, Kenneth .Bristol, Irving Coykendall 


EPILOGUE 
AMNOMARE 2oie:8 Ob. Strata a wala dad ane eee meee ae Gladys Stephenson 
THROIPROROIE: ccd clndiceaa Sete alinet se Obenecueweaaee a Beulah Welcome 
(CB Serre eer eer Tee Alma Lamb 
MB ENQhs MONONSAOS 25 aut a? diac ora le Wea alee clecat mereiearg eae ae a saele a aaa Howard Fuller 
"PRE: MEUGIC 66.6.6 60 ees In charge of Irving Coykendall, Gladys Stephenson 
DILGGION Scidviiw dus. eas ves waltees tesa odolealan nae naa meas Lurah Dewing 


Sie on of Michigan history will be pleased to know 
that the Governor of Michigan has taken action ap- 
propriate to carry out Michigan’s part in the documentation 
of the territorial history of the United States as provided in 
the last session of Congress by 
AN ACT 

To authorize the collection and editing of official papers of the 

Territories of the United States now in the national archives. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Chief of Division of Publications of the Department of 
State (hereinafter referred to as the editor), under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, and upon the request of the 
Governor of any State or of any organization duly authorized 
by him, is authorized and directed to have collected, edited, 
copied, and suitably arranged for publication, the official 
papers of the Territory from which such State was formed, 
now in the national archives, as listed in Parker’s “Calendar 
of Papers in Washington Archives Relating to the Territories 
of the United States (to 1873),” being publication numbered 
148 of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, together with 
such additional papers of like character that may be found. 
The heads of the several executive departments and independ- 
ent establishments are directed to cooperate with the editor in 
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such work by giving access to the records and providing facili- 
ties for having them copied. The editor is authorized to employ 
such clerical assistants as may be necessary, and, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State and without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923 and the civil service laws and regula- 
tions made thereunder, to engage the services of not more than 
five persons who are specially qualified for the editorial work 
necessary in arranging such Territorial papers for publication. 
For the salaries of such persons and assistants and all other 
expenses incurred in connection with such work, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $20,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and the same sum for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State shall, upon application, 
furnish without charge to the proper authorities of the several 
States for publication, a copy of such papers, or any part 
thereof, as arranged by the editor. 

Approved by the President, March 2, 1925. 





N THE April number of the Magazine mention was made 
I of a committee on Michigan newspaper files, appointed by 
the chairman of a conference of historical agencies meeting at 
the Detroit Public Library the preceding February, as follows: 
Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids Public Library; M. M. Quaife, 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit; Randolph G. Adams, 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor (appointment later changed, at 
request of Dr. Adams, to Mr. F. L. D. Goodrich, University 
General Library) ; and George N. Fuller, Sec’y, Michigan His- 
torical Commission, chairman. 

On call of the chairman this committee met in the office of 
the Historical Commission at Lansing May 15, 1925, with all 
members present. 

The purpose of the meeting was to consider ways and means 
of procedure with respect of compiling a census of newspaper 
files in Michigan libraries. aa 
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Upon full discussion the following measures were agreed 
upon: 

1. To thoroughly advertise the enterprise among the li- 
brarians of the state. 

a. By publishing, as early as possible, a general state- 
ment concerning its origin and purpose in the Bulletin 
of the Michigan State Library. 

b. By having an address given on the subject at the 
coming joint annual meeting of the Michigan and In- 
diana State Library associations at Fort Wayne, Mr. 
Ranck and Mr. Bishop to be responsible for this ad- 
dress. 

2. Mr. Ranck gave an account of his projected checklist of 
Kkent County newspaper files in the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary. He offered to print an edition large enough so that a 
sufficient number of copies might be at the disposal of the com- 
mittee to circulate among the librarians as affording a model 
of the kind of information desired from them. 

3. The actual taking of the census after the foregoing pub- 
licity measures have been carried out. 

Considerable discussion was had as to precisely what in- 
formation should be called for; e. g. whether unbound files 
should be listed, etc. It was tentatively agreed that in collect- 
ing the information reliance should be placed upon the coopera- 
tion of the public librarians of the several communities of the 
state. 

Dr. Milo M. Quaife accepted appointment as secretary of the 
conuittee, and the above statement is based upon his report. 

At the request of the chairman, members of the committee 
later submitted the following brief statements relating to the 
general purpose of the committee: 

Mr. F. L. D. Goodrich: The value of files of newspapers for 
reference in statistical and historical research is understood 
much more fully now than ever before. The story of a com- 
munity or a state is written in the local newspapers. In order 
to facilitate such research a group of the papers published in 
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Michigan has established on a cooperative basis a cumulative 
index to the news of the state. While this index was being 
planned another and entirely independent group of men in the 
state was studying the problem of preserving the files of the 
papers of the state and of compiling a list of the newspaper 
files now in existence in the libraries and other public institu- 
tions of this commonwealth. It is now planned to request each 
library or institution in the state having partial or complete 
volumes or sets of Michigan newspapers to report their hold- 
ings to the State Library. Here the list will be compiled, and 
later published in such a form that it will serve as a guide to 
any student who may care to use newspaper material of this 
sort. Newspapers may not be borrowed by one library from 
another but with such a list anyone may easily determine to 
what library to go for the files which need to be consulted. 
Dr. M. M. Quaife: It is obvious to all writers of history and 
to most readers as well, that the newspaper is an exceedingly 
valuable source of information to the historian. Aside from 
this, it is a source of information frequently indispensable in 
the ordinary affairs of every-day life. To illustrate from my 
own experience at Madison; on one occasion a lady wrote from 
Seattle to say that her husband had died in Portland on a 
certain date, some years before, and that it was now necessary 
for her to supply legal evidence of the fact. This she could do 
if she had a file of the Portland paper for the date in question. 
Since she had none someone told her to write to us, in the hope 
that we might have the file at Madison, and thus be able to 
copy from the item in question. Again: the Madison Library 
has the only existing file of a certain obscure Idaho newspaper. 
Some years ago this was invoked in connectico with a suit, then 
pending in one of the United States courts. The precise de- 
tails involved, I do not now remember. Again: a few years 
ago in the United States Circuit Court at Madison, a case was 
tried, which involved the validity of the United States pure 
food law, passed, I believe, in 1906. Although but a short 
period of time had elapsed, the case turned largely on data 
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preserved in contemporary newspapers, and scores of the bound ' 


volumes from the state historical library were requisitioned by 
the court. These illustrations (only a few of those which I 
might readily recite) have nothing to do, you will perceive, 
with matters remote, or “highbrow” in character. Instead, 
they are of the sort that are likely to arise in the life of any 
individual or any community at almost any time. Hence the 
newspapers should be preserved. Having made this point, it 
follows that it is of no particular use to preserve them unless 
the public concerned can have some knowledge of the fact; 
which brings us to the interesting consideration that no one 
on earth at the present time has any tangible idea what Mich- 
igan newspaper files are in existence, or where they may be. 
The group which met in Detroit last winter saw the necessity 
of compiling such information, and appointed a committee to 
do the work. It is obvious that the local librarian in each com- 
munity either has this information at her command, or else 
can readily assemble it. Hence the committee proposes to ask 
the librarians of the state each to contribute her part to the 
prosecution of the general enterprise. 

To the Editor of the Michigan History Magazine: 

S STATED in the April number of the History Magazine, 
A I promised to offer a suggestion on how to get the Press 
of our state back of such a yaluable historical publication. 

Every Newspaperman knows what an advantage it will be in 
the years of the future to be able to take from the shelves of 
his library bound volumes of the Michigan History Magazine 
while searching for some needed facts pertaining to his section 
or state, in which men and women who were pioneers in every 
avenue of activity played prominent parts. 

He does not want these characters who left the impress of 
their personality so vividly upon the community in which they 
lived, to pass without a page in the history of your state pub- 
lication to attest the usefulness of their lives to humanity. 

The public libraries of the country are filled with volumes 
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upon almost every conceivable subject. While we have books 
worth while we have tons of them that should never have dis- 
graced library shelves. We have magazines that are valuable 
and others that are not. We have writers worth while and 
others by the score whose contributions are drool. Out and 
away from all of this I want to call attention to authors whose 
names have never graced the title page of a book; of men and 
women who are daily contributing more valuable reading, to 
the public in mass than many writers whose productions 
appear in gilt and gold. 

I refer to my editorial friends. I have many times wished 
that the editorials that have daily appeared in the public Jour- 
nals of the country could have been saved, classified and pub- 
lished in book form. Do you realize that some of the best 
literature, editorially I mean, appears in the daily Press of 
our land? It is read hastily, thrown aside, and lost. We talk 
of book authors as if they were the only authors worth while, 
and yet how often we read some newspaper editorial touching 
upon questions under discussion in which people are greatly 
interested, and we talk about the article among our friends 
and acquaintances. And yet its author is unknown both to 
us and to the world. 

Be it remembered that some of the greatest authors and 
ablest thinkers are today and have been for years editorial 
writers upon the daily Press. Their views given to the public 
become the “power behind the leaders,” because they are ac- 
cepted, and used for the truth they express, by those in author- 
ity, but too often without credit and without thanks. 

While editorials that are valuable live but a day, because the 
publications in which they appear are cast aside and used as 
waste, the thought they contain lodges in the public mind and 


lives for usefulness and benefit to the world often longer than 


the writings of authors whose contributions to literature 
appear only in books. 

I would like to see the Press of Michigan get back of the 
Michigan History Magazine. I would like to see the Magazine 
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get back of the Press. I would like to see the names of the 
men and women of our state who distinguished themselves as 
editorial writers upon the pages of the Newspapers of Michi- 
gan, receive a suitable write-up for the valuable service they 
have rendered the public. There are a score of names | could 
mention of men who have had their passing whose writings 
and whose services to the community where they resided and 
performed well their part, should have a place in the pages of 
this Magazine. 

This is my plea for authors whose writings would fill many 
Shelves of a library, but who are unknown because the able 
and beautiful things they wrote were classed under the edi- 
torial WE. Let us look to the community in which these fear- 
less authors of Newspaper articles live and wrote, for a short 
sketch of their lives. Let someone in the “Old Home Town,” 
manifest interest sufficient in these departed statesmen, un- 
known to fame, to furnish a photograph, and write a sketch 
worthy of the subject for publication. Such a contribution 
would be read with interest not only by readers of the Maga- 
zine in the home territory but throughout all Michigan. 

I give as a subject for the first article to be furnished the 
name of Michael J. Dee, late editorial writer on the Detroit 
News. He was a writer of unquestioned ability, whose con- 
tributions to the daily press would fill volumes and whose 
articles could be read with great profit today if we could take 
them down from the shelves of our libraries. 

We have history to write of many men and women of Mich- 
igan who deserve a place in the Magazine. Let us begin with 
the old Newspaper men and continue. The Press will appre- 
ciate this service and will take an interest in the publicity 
proposed and get back of the Magazine. We are all human. 
Don’t forget that Newspapermen are human! That means, 
they are able to recognize a service and always return it, with 
interest. Sincerely yours, 

J. W. FirzGERALp, 
~ St. Johns. 
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To the Editor of the Michigan History Magazine: 

FEW days ago I received a copy of the April number of 
Pr sore publication, in which I found much interesting mat- 
ter of a historical nature. The article that interested me most 
was the one by Seymour Foster, “The Naming of Charles T. 
Foster Post, G. A. R.” 

[ was a resident of Lansing from the winter of 1874 to the 
spring of 1883, 9 years, an employee in the State Printing 
Office, then conducted by W. 8. George & Co., with Wm. Van 
suren as general foreman. During my stay there the State 
Printing Office was in the old red building just east of the 
postoffice building as it stands today. At that time the space 
between the printing office and the street west was a vacant 
lot, where potatoes were grown in those days. 

Soon after moving to Lansing I joined the patriotic order of 
“The Stars and Stripes,” an order similar to the G.A.R. Meet- 
ings of this order were held in the Senate Chamber of the old 
‘apitol building, and Dr. Rush J. Shank was our commander. 
Soon after this a Grand Army post was organized and the mem- 
bers of the “Stars and Stripes,’ by unanimous consent, went 
over in a body to the new order, which was named Charles T. 
Foster post, G. A. R. as charter members, so I have the honor 
to be one of the charter members of that splendid post. If I re- 
member rightly Dr. Rash J. Shank was the first Commander. 

On leaving Lansing in the spring of 1888 I moved to Grass 
Lake, Jackson County, where I bought the Grass Lake News. 
While there I helped to organize a new post and was chosen 
Adjutant. A few years later I moved to Branch County, living 
at Coldwater for a number of years and was half owner of the 
Coldwater Courier, and a member of Butterworth post. On 
moving to Quincy in 1894 I joined C. O. Loomis post No. 2, 
now the oldest post in the State. Its membership has dwindled 
from nearly 300 to 16, but we still hold our charter. We lost 
three by death last year and two so far this year. I published 
the Quincy Herald from 1894 to July 1, 1918, when I retired 
from business at the age of 72. 
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My father was an early pioneer of Monroe County, settling 
there in 1832. In 1885 he (Armenius Owen) was enrolled with 
the Michigan forces that went to Toledo to settle the boundary 
line question between Michigan and Ohio under the command 
of Gen. Brown and Goy. Mason. The matter was finally settled 
by Congress and the Upper Peninsula became part of Mich- 
igan. 

I was the youngest of five brothers who served long and 
faithfully in the Union armies. Brother George was a mem- 
ber of Co. A, 4th Mich. Infantry; James and Joseph served in 
the 33d Illinois Infantry; Wm. in the 18th Michigan and I 
served from March 30, 1864 to July 21, 1865 in Co. G, Ist 
Michigan Infantry in the Army of the Potomac, at the front 
continually from the Battle of the Wilderness, May 5-7, 64, 
until Lee’s surrender at Appomattox April 9, 1865, a little over 
60 years ago. Mustered out at Jackson, July 21, ’65, at age of 
19 years. My brother Wiiliam died in the service in Oct. 764, 
and all my soldier brothers have since died. I was 79 years 
old July 24, 1925. Still in fairly good health. 

I am enclosing $1.00 for which please continue the Michigan 
History Magazine to my address for one year. 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. Owen, 
Quincy, Michigan. 

P. S.—The new capitol was erected during my residence in 
Lansing, the corner stone being laid the fall before I went 
there. 


To the Editor of the Michigan History Magazine: 
HE editorial in the Clinton and Shiawassee Union of 
) 1, 1879, quoted in the Michigan History Mag- 
zine for October 1924, reminds me of a stirring episode in 
Michigan politics which seems worth recalling. 
The spring election of 1878 had created what was well nigh 
a panic among Republican leaders. The Greenbackers, up to 
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that time little known and not at all feared, had made a tre- 
mendous sweep across the southern and central parts of the 
State, carrying county after county that had before been stead- 
fastly Republican. With serious countenances a large number 
of the leading Republicans met in conference, the famous “Rus- 
sell House meeting”, to decide what should be done about it. 
Some of those present were in favor of making concessions to 
Greenback sentiment in the coming fall campaign, but a major- 
ity coincided with Governor Croswell’s view that the party 
should boldly declare for a sound currency and resist with all 
its power the further spread of financial heresy. The Confer- 
ence agreed to this and further recommended that the State 
Convention be called ear}. and that Mr. Chandler, who was the 
most conspicuous senagevial exponent of sound currency, 
should be invited to pres#’ ‘nd be made chairman of the State 
Central Committee. Mim(Chandler had planned a trip to 
Europe during the Conga sional recess. One of his intimate 
friends advised him to His trip as a reason for declining 
the proffered political ions, and thus avoid the loss of 
prestige that might foll n adverse result in the campaign. 
His reply was “———— y re a coward in politics. U’m going 
to be chairman of that ention, and chairman of the State 
Central Committee, anc the Republican party goes down 
in an honest money cam n, I shall go down with it.” 

The recommendation the Russell House conference was 
carried out. The State CUnvention met in Detroit on June 13. 
It brought together a large number of the ablest and best of 
the party, and adopted a platform of which a leading New 
York paper said, “So lucid and courageous an enunciation of 
the financial creed of the Republican party has certainly not 
been made this year, nor has the reconcilable hostility of the 
party to all forms of tampering with public credit and National 
honor been so resolutely and judiciously stated, as by the 
Detroit Convention.” 

The Republican success in the campaign which followed, 
added greatly to Mr. Chandler’s prestige, already high on 
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account of his financial speeches on the floor of the Senate. In 
the off year of 1879 he was in great demand as a campaign 
speaker. He opened with an address at the Republican State 
Sonvention at Madison on July 23 and followed with many 
speeches in Maine, Ohio and New York. He had not been a 
favorite with Massachusetts Republican leaders and he was 
greatly pleased at an urgent invitation from the “highbrow” 
politicians of that State to come to their rescue. He spoke to 
large audiences in Boston, Worcester, Lynn and Lowell. 
That Mr. Chandler should be mentioned in connection with 
the presidency was natural. The nomination which was so 
earnestly advocated by Mr. John Fitzgerald in the article 
quoted in the Michigan History Magazine was favored by many 
publications in and out of the State. Mr. Chandler himself in 
conversation treated the subject rather lightly, hoping that he 
would never get the “Presidential favor.” His attitude toward 
the nomination was perhaps best expressed in a letter which 
he wrote to a prominent California politician in the fall of 
1879, before either the Grant or Blaine campaign had formally 
opened. The letter, which was not made public until after Mr. 
Chandler’s death, predicted Republican success in the next 
election and closed with the following reference to candidates: 
“T am under the impression now that Grant’s chances for the 
nomination are better than those of any other person; but 
unless he is nominated without a contest he will be out of the 
field, and there will be a trial of strength between the friends 
and supporters of a few stalwart radicals. No unknown man 
of lukewarm sentiments or obscure antecedents will be nom- 
inated. It is very possible that Michigan will present a name 
in the convention as well as Maine, New York, Ohio and per- 
haps other states, but I know nothing special in regard to that, 
only that if General Grant is a candidate no one else will be.” 
Wo. STOCKING, 
Detroit. 
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Historical Commission with a valuable collection of 
manuscripts consisting of 225 items. Most of these reiate to 
the copper industry between 1851 and 1893 and consist mainly 


M: JOHN T. REEDER, of Houghton, has presented the 


of bills of la ling, invoices, accounts, receipts and letters. A 
few relate to School District No. 1, Springwells Township, 
in 1862. 


OW much do you know about Dr. Henry Philip Tappan, 
H first president of the University of Michigan? Mythical 
indeed, seems Dr. Tappan, even among alumni of the Uni- 
versity. With great difficulty material is being gathered about 
this man whom Dr. James B. Angell called “the largest man 
that ever appeared on the Michigan campus”. And Andrew PD. 
White speaks of him in his Autobiography as having created 
the first true university in America. Students of his day like 
the late Professors D’Ooge and Demmon of Michigan and Pro- 
fessor Campbell of Dartmouth spoke of him with enthusiasm 
and affection. But the truth is that we do not know much 
about him, and the number of those who knew him personally is 
becoming extremely small. It seems, therefore, that the time 
has come to gather the available material together and write 
his life. 

Some years ago Mr. Charles M. Perry wrote a doctoral dis- 
sertation on “The Philosophy of Henry Philip Tappan of the 
University of Michigan,” which, when completed, was accepted 
with the understanding that it should some day be enlarged 
into a biography of the man. For several years following, Dr. 
Perry was engaged in lines outside of academic work, during 
which time the project of Tappan was allowed to rest. But 
recently Dr. Perry has returned to the teaching profession, 
being at present head of the department of philosophy in the 
University of, Oklahoma. Professor Wenley, whose life of 
Morris is well known and who has ever been keen to have other 
founders of the University commemorated has been interested 
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to assist in mobilizing forces for the gathering of data about 
Tappan for Dr. Perry’s use, and the citizens of Michigan can 
help materially in this project. 

What Dr. Perry wants of course are the intimate facts, the 
stuff that goes into lively biographies. Letters of contem- 
poraries, diaries, comments in local papers, all that kind of 
material will be grist for his mill. Notes of legislative debates 
on university appropriations would be rich material for him. 
These debates are said to have been of bitter flavor in some in- 
stances. Inside lights on the records of the Board of Regents 
would be interesting. The attitude of the religious denom- 
inations and denominational colleges in the state toward the 
university at the time would be vital. The social relations of 
the Tappans ‘in Ann Arbor and Detroit would of course beat 
on the subject. Many questions challenge interest. What was 
the student attitude during these years? What can be known 
about Tappan’s class-room teaching? How did popular opin- 
ion swing away from him or toward him? How were his 
speeches around the state received? What personal factors 
on the Board of Regents played a part as the personnel of the 
Board shifted? The Board changed completely in 1857. There 
must have been a dramatic time in the relations of this new 
Board to the President from 1857 to 1863. 

There were also men on the faculty who were bitter oppon- 
ents of Tappan. Professor Winchell, the noted geologist, is 
said to have been one of them. What light can be thrown upon 
these personal relations? 

Especially what was the inside of the sudden ousting of the 
President in 1863, and the personal factors involved? And 
then the afterclap—the story of the efforts to get Tappan back 
after he had been discharged. There must be rare material 
somewhere, if only it can be uncovered. 

Obviously a most interesting story awaits us. The time is 
now far enough away to afford a reasonable perspective, and 
Dr.-Perry who did his work at Michigan in the department of 
philosophy has the interest and training necessary for the task. 


’ 
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The Michigan Historical Commission, as the official agency of 
the state to promote historical research in the Michigan field, 
is pleased to act as a sort of clearing house for this research 
and would like to hear from any one who can furnish data, 
or clues that may lead to the discovery of data along this line. 


HE May-June issue of the Michigan State Library Bul- 
Lom has the following note about two recent books of 
special interest to Michigan: 

Paul Bunyon, that mythical hero of the old lumber days, 
who belongs to Michigan and all other states that have played 
a part in the lumber industry of this country, is the object of 
two biographies published within the past few months. Late 
in 1924 appeared the first of these biographies, by Esther Shep- 
hard, entitled “Paul Bunyon,” (McNeal Press, Seattle), and 
early in this year another by the same title came from the pen 
of James Stevens (Knopf). Both of these volumes have been 
received with great ovation and heralded as valuable additions 
to the library of material on the Paul Bunyon legends. In 
both these volumes the main part of the book, devoted to the 
legends, is preceded by historical material about the historic 
basis, if there be one, of the Paul Bunyon myth. 

Esther Shephard tells her story in the language of the lum- 
berjack, speaking as one logger giving a series of talks about 
his beloved Paul and Paul’s Blue Ox. Miss Shephard, who lives 
in Washington state, where, perhaps, in the last remaining 
lumber camps, Paul Bunyon still lives more vitally than in 
any other locality, gathered her material from the mouths of 
the old loggers, many of whom, with their fathers and grand- 
fathers, have followed the lumber industry from the east to 
the west. She acknowledges also help from P. 8. Lovejoy of 
Ann Arbor, who is recognized as one of the best authorities on 
this American folk-lore. 

James Stevens’ “Paul Bunyon,” a volume of most artistic 
make-up, has received the more laudatory reviews of these two 
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volumes. Percy MacKaye, in the June Bookman, hails Stevens 
as “a Homer of the logging camps” for his artistic, epical work 
“told in a fluent and vivid prose, simple, powerful, clear and 
unself-conscious, which shows him to be an accomplished 
medium, a native writer likely to rank very high in future 
works.” 

Scraps of the Paul Bunyon myth are to be found in many 
stories of the old logging days and several Michigan novelists 
have woven them into stories. Harold Titus gave one delight- 
ful chapter to the sturdy Paul in his “Timber,” published a 
year or two ago. Mr. Titus is well informed on the Paul Bun- 
yon folklore and a letter addressed to him, asking for material 
on the subject, brought forth an interesting answer. We be- 
lieve we divulge no confidence in quoting from the letter ‘the 
following paragraphs: 

“Paul Bunyon, of course, is a purely mythical figure, al- 
though many an old lumber-jack will tell you that he has been 
in his camps. He will insist on this for a time but, if pinned 
down, will probably qualify his assertion by saying that he 
once knowed a chore-boy who was in Paul’s camp th’ winter 
of th’ blue snow, or thereabouts. Perhaps this old timer will 
grin and perhaps he’ll look a little foolish, as he might, say, if 
he happened to be afraid of lightning and was forced to 
admit it. 

“T believe many of these old fellows felt that Paul was a 
reality but that he was a little more than human. They didn’t 
quite believe he walked the earth and yet they didn’t quite like 
to state such a fact for fear of—or, well, for fear of something. 
Of course, some of the low mentalities believe implicity in him 
and his deeds and there are others who know Paul is only ¢ 
tradition but who like to make others believe he walked and 
swore and performed his astonishing works. 

“The Paul Bunyon stories are pure epic. They are the one 
big thing that came out of our forest frontiers, beginning, I 
am sure, in New England, and scattering with the loggers to 
the west and south. In the Lakes pineries, though, they 
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reached their height and most of the tales have their locale 
here. Nothing in the sagas of any people are more spontaneous 
or more in character with the civilization from which they 
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Bay County Historical Museum, 
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Belding Silk Mills, donor to 
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Legend of the Plum Orchard, 
181-135 

Benjamin, D., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 260 
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neer and Historical Society 
convention and pageant, 569- 
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Benzie, origin of name, 215 
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County History (Case), 215- 
220 

Benzonia, proposition to remove 
county seat to, 216-217 

Bernard, W. R., letter quoted, 
396-397 

Berrien County, Hoffman’s visit, 
433-437 

Bersey, Col. John §S., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 260 
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county seat to, 217-218 
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537, 542 

Biographical sketches, Burton, 
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Sawyer, Alvah L., 271-272, 
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Esther Shephard and by James 
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conference of historical agen- 
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Blackmore, Mrs. Cora Heald, 260 

Blaine, James G., withdrawal as 
Presidential candidate, 178-182 
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ingston Democrat, 63 

Bowers, James, publisher, 67 

Boyd, Miss Carrie, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 260 

Boyne City High School, 
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581 
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gan Territory, 533-536 

Brockway, D. D., letter of Town- 
send Green quoted, 388; at 
North West Mine, 389 
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name, 381 

Brown, Mrs. James S., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 260 

Brown, W. W., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 260 

Bunyon, Paul, biographies of, 
reviewed, 594-596 

Burnham, Ernest, Historical 
Sketch of Western State Nor- 
mal School, Kalamazoo, 501- 
514 

Burnham, Smith, Our Begin- 
nings in Europe and America; 
How Civilization Grew in the 
Old World and Came to the 
New, reviewed, 123; The Mak- 
ing of our Country; A History 
of the United States for 
Schools, reviewed, 123; Hero 
Tales from History, reviewed, 
123 

Burrows, Julius Caesar, on 
Blaine’s withdrawal as Presi- 
dential candidate, 180 


Burton, Clarence M., statement 
before conference of historical 
agencies relative to collecting 
newspapers, 289 

Burton, Marion Leroy, biograph- 
ical sketch, 268-271 
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Burton 
publication of John Askin 
manuscripts, 112; Leaflet, con- 
tents, 113; 444; description of 
Gov. Cass’ home, 304 Butler, 
Mrs. G. W., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 260 


Collection, 


Calhoun County, Hoffman’s visit 
to, 246-248, 413-428 

Canals, need of from Lake Mich- 
igan to Illinois River, 561 

Candles, see Light 

Carey Mission, description of, 
547 (n) 

Carlton, S. H., pioneer recollec- 
tions in Kalamazoo Co., 451- 
455 

Case, Hon. William L., A Bit of 
Benzie County History, 215-220 

Cass,, Lewis, interest in Roads, 
150-152; home described, 304; 
appointed Governor of Michi- 
gan Territory, 536 

Cass County, Hoffman’s account, 
435 

Cawley, Mrs. Arthur H., donor 
to Pioneer Museum, 260 

Cemeteries, pioneer graveyard 
made into park, 114 

Champion, C. C., donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 260 

Chase, Lew Allen, Michigan, 
483-494 

Chicago, Hoffman’s account of 
visit to, 549-568 

Chicago River, described, 561 
(n) 

Chicken industry, in western 
Michigan, 329-330 

Chippewa Indians, The Chip- 
pewa Cession of Mackinac Is- 
land to George III, May 12, 
1781 (Woltz), 136-142 

Church, Mrs., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 260 


Cities, population of, 485 


Clements Library, statement of 


resources, 292 
Climate, Michigan, 483-484 
Cloverland Trail, The Original 
Cloverland Trail (Conlin), 
370-377 


Coblens, Mrs. Gerson C., The 
Michigan Women in New York, 
Inc., 162-166 

Coburn, Mrs., douor to Pioneer 
Museum, 261 

Cochran, Varnum, work as Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 40 

Cochrane, Mrs. H. C., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 261 

College of Mines, enrollment in 
1923, 48 

Commission, see Michigan His- 
torical Commission 

Compulsory school law, pro- 
visions of, 44-45 

Conference of historical agencies, 
meeting at Detroit Public 
Library, 285-297; meeting of 
newspaper committee, 582-585 

Congréss, delegate from Michi- 
gan Territory, 539 ; 

Conlin, Thomas, The Original 
Cloverland Trail, 370-377 

Conservation, Fred C. Hirzel’s 
letter on destruction of trees, 
115; animal and vegetable life 
on Isle Royale, 406-412; of 
archeological treasures urged, 
460-462 

Cooper, Mrs. F. E., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 261 

Copper Harbor, Reminiscences 
of Copper Harbor (Gray), 378-. 
397 

Cordell, H. M., The Evolution of 
Artificial Light, 338-356 

County Commissioner of Schools, 
election provided by law, 44 

Coville, Mrs. Mary E. H., donor 
to Pioneer Museum, 261 

Cutchins, Otis E. N., comment on 
Union School at East Tawas, 
37 

Curtis, General William, speech 
before Chicago Convention of 
1860 quoted, 96 


Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, vital statistics work, 
51-56; marriage records in 
Oakland County, 108 
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Daughters of Michigan in New 
York, society organized, 162- 
164 

Davies, W. Watkins, How to 
Read History, reviewed, 464 

Davis, Dr. Clara, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 261 

Davis, Marion Morse, Alexander 
Henry and Wawatam, 362-369; 
donor to Pioneer Museum, 261 

Davis Creek, origin of name, 381 

Decon, Harry, at Isle Royale, 398 

DeLand, Col. Charles V., news- 
paper publisher, 60 

Delf, Mrs. L. Belle, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 261 

Description and travel, Winter 
Scenes in Early Michigan 
(Hoffman), 72-94, 221-248; 
Michigan as seen by an, Early 
Traveler (Hoffman), 413-437; 
Winter Scenes on the Frontier 
(Hoffman), 547-568 

Detroit, Hoffman’s account of, 
77-82; lots and streets laid 
out, 524, 527-528, 538; Judge 
Woodward’s vision of future, 
538-539 

Detroit Historical Society, see 
Societies 

Detroit Public Library, confer- 
ence of historical agencies, 
285-297; see also Burton His- 
torical Collection 

Dewey, George F., publisher, 67 

Dexter, Hoffman’s visit to, 230- 
244 

Dibble, Mr. and Mrs. F. A., donor 
to Pioneer Museum, 261 

Dilhet, Father, on Judge Wood- 
ward’s church membership, 545 

Door Prairie, Hoffman at, 547- 
549 

Dow Chemical Works, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 261 

Duffield, Col. Henry M., on 
Blaine’s withdrawal as Presi- 
dential candidate, 180 

Dunes, romance of, 330-334 

Dutch, A Dutch Settlement in 
Michigan (Pieters), reviewed, 
467-468 


Eaton Rapids, 
museum, 116-117 

Edinger, Jos., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 262 

Edison, Thomas A., purchase of 
relics by Henry Ford, 300-301 

Education, Fifty Years of Mich- 
igan’s Progress in Education, 
1873-1923 (Johnson), 36-49; 
pioneer in Calhoun County, 
419-420; in Michigan, 491-493 


community 


‘Elmer, Miss, donor to Pioneer 


Museum, 262 


Ferrey, Mrs. M. B., Donors and 
Their Gifts to the Pioneer 
Museum, State Office Building, 
from January 1, 1923, to Jan- 
wary 1, 1925, 259-267 

Fish, on Isle Royale, 409-410 

Fitzgerald, John W., arly 
Country Newspaper Publish- 
ers in Michigan, 58-71; getting 
Michigan history before the 
people, 309-311; biographical 
sketch of Joseph Terry, 455- 
459; letter on getting press 
back of Michigan History Mag- 
azine, 585-587 

Ford, Henry, The Ford Collec- 
tions at Dearborn (Haigh), 
17-35; . purchase of Edison 
relics, 300-301; Historical Col- 
lection, The Evolution of Arti- 
ficial Light (Cordell), 338-356 

Ford Motor Company, history in 
preparation, 113; The Ford 
Industries: Facts about the 
Ford Motor Company and Its 
Subsidiaries, reviewed, 466-467 

Forests, on Isle Royale, 410-411 

Forsyth, Robert, parole case, 534 

Fort Gratiot Turnpike, For 
Gratiot Turnpike (Jenks), 
150-161 


Forts, at Copper Harbor, 387 

Foster, Charles T., The Naming 
of Charles T. Foster Post, 
G. A. R. (Foster), 143-149 

Foster, Seymour, The Naming of 
Charles T. Foster Post, G. A. 
R., 143-149 
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Fox, George R., urges conserva- 
tion of archeological treasures, 
460-462 

Frankfort, proposition to remove 
county seat from, 216-217 

Frankhauser, Mrs. Mary E., dis- 
cussion at conference of histor- 
ical agencies, 288, 291, 294. 

Freeman, Mrs. Margaret Bailey, 
donor to Pioneer Museum, 262 

French, influence on Detroit, 82- 
83 

Frontier life, see Pioneer life 

Fuller, Charles, donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 262 

Fuller, Dr. George N., account of 
Historical Commission’s work 
at conference of historical 
agencies, 293 

Fuller, Otis, publisher, 67 


Gagnieur, William F., correc- 
tions and additions to articles 
on Indian place names, 109- 
111 

Garden Brook, origin of name, 
385 

Genealogy, condition of vital 
records in Michigan and other 
states, 106-108; collection of 
Detroit Public Library, 291; 
see also Biographical sketches; 
Vital records 

Gentle, John, relative to Judge 
Woodward’s church member- 
ship, 545 

Geography, Michigan, 484 

Geology, Michigan, 484 

Giddings, Joshua R., speech be- 
fore Chicago Convention of 
1860, quoted, 95 

Goodrich, F. L. D., relative to 
value of newspaper collection, 
583-584 


Gouchee, Mrs. George, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 262 

Government, Michigan, 489-491 

Gower, Cornelius A., work as 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 39 

Gower, Mrs. C. A., donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 262 


Grand Army of the Republic, 
The Naming of Charles T. Fos- 
ter Post, G. A. R. (Foster), 
143-149; C. W. Owen’s mem- 
bership, 588 

Grand River Valley, “Early Days 
in Grand River Valley” by 
Mrs. Moore, reviewed, 303 

Grand Traverse County Histor- 
ical Society, see Societies 

Grass Lake, Hoffman’s visit to, 
244-245 

Gratiot, Charles, connection with 
Fort Gratiot turnpike, 154-157 

Gray, Anne Brockway, Reminis- 
cences of Copper Harbor, 378- 
397 

Great Lakes, We Explore the 
Great Lakes (Waldron), re- 
viewed, 124-125 

Great War, see War 

Green, Townsend, letter to D. 
D. Brockway quoted, 388 

Greenbackers, in election of 1878, 
589-591 

Griswold, Stanley, account of, 
524 

Groesbeck, Gov. Alex., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 262 

Guiwits, Mary Adam, personal 
recollections of John J. Adam, 
301-302 


Haan, Major General William G., 
Major General William G. 
Haan (Pearson), 3-16 

Hafner, Mrs. Joseph, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 262 

Haigh, Henry A., The Ford Col- 
lections at Dearborn, 17-35; 
The Alger Movement of 1888, 
173-214 

Hall, Mrs. Theo. D., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 262 

Halstead, Murat, on Blaine’s 
withdrawal as _ Presidential 
candidate, 180 

Hammond, Jason E., work as 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 41 

Harmon, Charles O., Leigh Wade, 
Aviator, 167-172 
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Harris, Louisa B., letter quoted, 
394-396 

Hasty, Mrs. Isabel, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 262 

Havens, Peter, information about 
in probate records, 53-54 

Hawley, Mrs. M. J., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 262 

Hayes, John, at Copper Harbor, 
379 

Health, sickness among pioneers, 
417-419 

Hecker, Frank J., meeting of 
General Alger’s friends at 
home of, 182-183; letter rela- 
tive to Henry Haigh’s address 
on Alger movemence of 1888, 
214 

Henderson, Don C., publisher, 67 

Henry, Alexander, Alexander 
Henry and Wawatam (Davis), 
362-369 

Hicks, Jane L., History of Ford 
Motor Co. announced by, 113 

Highways, see Roads; Transpor- 
tation 

Hine, James H., publisher, 67 

‘Hinsdale, Dr. W. B., lecture on 
“Primitive Man in Michigan,” 
119; Archeology of Michigan, 
announced, 120 

Hirzel, Fred C., destruction of 
valuabie trees, 115 

Historical agencies, conference at 
Detroit Public Library, 285-297 

Historical Commission, see Mich- 
igan Historical Commission 

Historical societies, see Michigan 
Pioneer and _ Historical So- 
ciety; Societies 

History, Michigan, 493-494; see 
also Michigan history 

Hoffman, Charles F., Winter 
Scenes in Early Michigan, 72- 
94; 221-248; Michigan as Seen 
by an Early Traveler, 413-437; 
Winter Scenes on the Frontier, 
547-568 

Holden, Charles, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 262 

Hollanders, see Dutch 

Honor, removal of county seat 


to, 217 


Hull, Warren C., donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 262 

Hull, Governor William, ac- 
count of, 524; differences with 
Judge Woodward, 529-532 

Hunting, Hoffman’s account of 
wolf hunt on frontier, 562-567 


Illustrations, Major General Wil- 
liam G. Haan, 4; Scene, Ar- 
gonne Forest, near Romagne, 
10; specimens in the transpor- 
tation section of the Ford Col- 
lections at Dearborn, 18-29; 
Henry Ford of Dearborn, 32; 
John D. Pierce, Isaac E. Crary, 
42; Don Henderson, Thomas 
Applegate, George M. Dewey, 
Julius D. Smith, 60; John W. 
Fitzgerald, 70; Pergola erected 
by Constantine Woman’s Club 
on New Park Site in memory 
of the Pioneers, 114; A morn- 
ing in Spring, 133; Site of Old 
Fort Michilimackinac, Wawa- 
tam Beach, Mackinac City, 
139; belt of wampum, 140; 
Sargeant Charles T. Foster, 
145; Michigan Women in New 
York, 163; Leigh Wade, 169; 
Governor Russell A. Alger, 
175; Panorama View of Crystal 
Lake—The ‘‘Lake Geneva” of 
America, 219; Alvah L. Saw- 
yer, 321; specimens in the sec- 
tion devoted to early lighting 
in the Ford Collections at 
Dearborn, 339-355; Steamer 
Julius D. Morton’ entering 
Thunder Bay River, Alpena, 
November, 1852, 358; Summer 
Cottages on Porter’s Island, 
near Copper Harbor, 382; 
View at outlet of Siskowit 
Lake, Isle Royale, 404; Joseph 
Terry, 456; Mrs. Norris R. 
Wentworth, Mrs. ie W. 
Nichols, Mrs. Harry Bacher, 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
477; Reading Room, New 
Library Building, Western 
State Normal School, 505 
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Indians, Indian Legend of the 
Plum Orchard (Belknap), 131- 
135; Alexander Henry and 
Wawatam (Davis), 362-369; 
Hoffman’s account of, 422 (n), 
424-428; in neighborhood of 
Chicago, 559 (n) 

Ingersoll, John N., editor and 
publisher, 67 

Internal improvements, canals 
and railroads in 30’s, 93-94 

Iron: and iron mines, Upper 
Peninsula, 371-372 

Isle Royale, Reminiscences of 
Isle Royale (Scott), 398-412 


Jackson County, Hoffman’s visit 
to, 244-246 

Jenks, William L., Fort Gratiot 
Turnpike, 150-161; Augustus 
Elias Brevoort Woodward, 515- 
546 

Johnson, Thomas E., Fifty Years 
of Michigan’s Progress in Edu- 
cation: 1873-1923, 36-49; 
answer to letter of Daniel 
Strange, 451 

Johnston, Theron, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 263 

Joy, Mrs. Elizima Latimer, 
donor to Pioneer Museum, 263 

Judd, Norman K., speech nom- 
inating Lincoln, 96-97 


Kalamazoo County, Hoffman’s 
visit, 429-433; Carlton’s recol- 
lections of pioneer days, 451- 
455; Alphadelphia Assoeiation 
organized, 453 

Kalamazoo Normal, see Western 
State Normal School. 

Kalamazoo River, Hoffman’s 
visit to, 246-248 

Keppel, Anna Kremer, The IJm- 
migration and Early History 
of the People of Zeeland, Ot- 
tawa County, in 1847, re- 
viewed, 120 

Kimball, C. F., publisher, 67 

King, Mrs., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 263 

Knaggs, Whitmore, army parole 


case, 534 


Knapp, J. W., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 264 

Krum, Miss Gracie B., discussion 
at conference of historical 
agencies, 291, 292, 295, 296; 
Entry Forms for Michigan 
Vital Records, 495-500 


Lamps, see Light 

Land, price in 1833, 87; titles in 
Detroit and Michigan Terri- 
tory, 525 

Land Board, Michigan Territory, 
525, 527-528 

Landrum, Charles H., Michigan 
In the World War: Military 
and Naval Honors of Michigan 
Men and Women, reviewed, 
467 

Lansing, C. W. Owen’s letter, 
588-589 

Larzelere, Claude S., The Story , 
of Michigan, reviewed, 125-127 

Laws, Michigan Territory, 525- 
526 

Leavenworth, C. S., The Lessons 
of History, reviewed, 464-466 

Le Beau, Mrs. Eloise, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 264 

Le Beau, Mrs. McCurdy, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 264 

Legends, /ndian Legend of the 
Plum Orchard (Belknap), 131- 
135 

Lenawee County, 
visit to, 224-228 

Les Cheneaux, meaning of, 109 

Libraries, act to make certified 
or photostat copies of records 
and books, 462-463; Western 
State Normal School, 504 

Library methods, Entry Forms 
for Michigan Vital Records 
(Krum), 495-500 

Light, The Evolution of Arti- 
ficial Light (Cordell), 338-356 

Lincoln, Abraham, Procter’s ac- 
count of Republican National 
Convention of 1860, 95-100 

Local history, in rural schools 


of Hillsdale County, 305-309 
Luce, Mrs. Caroline, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 264 


Hoffman’s 
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Lumbering, Michigan, 486-487 
Luther, Miss Mae W., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 264 


McCutcheon, L. M., publisher, 67 

McGurk, James, murder case, 519 

McKenzie, David, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 264 

Mackinac Island, The Chippewa 
Cession of Mackinac Island to 
George III, May 12, 1781 
(Woltz), 136-142 

Mahan, Bruce E., report on De- 
triot meeting of Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, 
574-579 

Mandlebaum, Simon, at Copper 
Harbor, 379 

Manufactures, in Michigan, 488- 
489 

Manuscripts, publication of John 
Askin papers, 112; see also 
Archives 

Marquette County Historical So- 
ciety, see Societies 

Marshall, Hoffman’s 
413-416 

Merchant, Leonard E., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 264 

Mertz, Mrs. G. M., donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 264 

Michigan, Michigan 
483-494 

Michigan Agricultural College, 
see Agricultural College 

Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs, Historical Sketch of the 
Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs (Robertseu), 475-482 

Michigan Historical Commission, 
Twelfth Annual Report, 249- 
252 

Michigan history, John W. Fitz- 
gerald on_- getting before 
people, 309-311 

Michigan History Magazine, let- 
ters to editor, 301, 304-311; 
449-459; 585-591; letter of 
J. W. Fitzgerald on getting 
press back of, 585-587 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, New Members. en- 
rolled since Jan. 1924, 253-257; 
Decease of members since Jan. 


account, 


(Chase), 


1924, 257-258; annual meeting, 
279-280, 438-442; mid-winter 


meeting, 280-281; Upper 
Peninsula meeting, 281-282; 
convention and pageant at 
Benton Harbor, 569-573 

Michigan State . Archeological 
Society, news items, 117-120; 
notes, 311-316; conservation of 
archeological treasures, 460- 
462 

Michigan State Library Bulletin, 
note on biographies of Paul 
Bunyon, 594-596 

Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, growth, 48 

Michigan Territory, Augustus B. 
Woodward as Judge, 523-541; 
delegate in Congress provided 
for, 539; Legislative Council 
created, 540; tenure of Judges 
changed, 540-541; act to 
authorize collecting and edit- 
ing of territorial documents, 
581-582 

Michigan, steamboat, description, 
75 

Michigan University, see Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Michigan women, see Women 

Miller, John, early. settler at 
Boyne City, 580-581 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western Railroad, taps 
Gogebic range, 373-374 

Mines, College of, see College of 
Mines - 

Mines and mineral resources, in 
Michigan, 487-488 

Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, Detroit meeting an- 
nounced, 100-105; meeting and 
work, 273-279; Bruce E. Ma- 
han’s report on Detroit meet- 
ing, 574-579; see also Societies 

Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, contents, 112, 277-278; 
quoted on meeting of Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, 273-274; Bruce E. Ma- 
han’s report on Detroit meet- 
ing of Mississ:ppi Valley His- 


torical Association, 574-579 
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Monroe, Hoffman’s account, 86-89 

Monroe County, Hoffman’s ac- 
count of, 221-224 

Moore, Mrs. Ellen Lenora, 
“Early Days in Grand River 
Valley,” reviewed, 303 

Moore, Viola R., local history in 
schools of Hillsdale County, 
305-309 

Moore, Vivian Lyon, Adventures 
in Vital Statistics, 50-57 

Mormons, Carlton’s account of, 
in Kalamazoo County, 452 

Morton, Julius D., steamer, on 
Thunder Bay River, 357-358 

Mounds, in Michigan, 119 

Moynahan, Jim, account of, 379 

Mulder, Arnold, The Romance of 
Western Michigan, 325-337 

Museums, The Ford Collections 
at Dearborn (Haigh), 17-35; 
The Ford Historical Collec- 
tions at Dearborn, H. M. Cor- 
dell’s article, 338-356; Edison 
relics purchased for Ford 
Museum, 300-301; Eaton Rap- 
ids community museum, 116- 
117; Bay County Historical 
Museum, growth, 117; Donors 
and Their Gifts to the Pioneer 
Museum, State Office Building, 
from January 1, 1923 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1925 (Ferrey), 259-267 

Music Clubs, see Michigan Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 


National archives, see Archives 

Neebish, meaning of, 110 

Nesbit, Major William P., donor 
to Pioneer Museum, 264 

Ness, H. N., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 264 

Newspapers, Early Country 
Newspaper Publishers in 
Michigan (Fitzgerald), 58-71; 
action of conference of histor- 
ical agencies relative to, 287- 
291; meeting of committee of 
conference of historical agen- 
cies, 582-585; J. W. Fitzgerald 
on getting press back of 
Michigan History Magazine, 
585-587; see also Michigan 
itistory Magazine; Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review 

Automobile Trade Journal, 
silver anniversary issue, 
303-304 

Benton Harbor News-Palla- 
dium, account of “Pageant of 
Sewasebe,” 570-572 

Detroit Gazette, missing num- 
bers, 105-106 

Detroit News, issued by James 
E. Scripps, 68-69 

Impartial Observer, issued in 
Detroit, 68 

Jackson Citizen, founded by 

Col. DeLand, 60 

Kalamazoo Normal Record, ac- 
count of, 512 

Lansing State Journal, Proc- 
ter’s speech on Chicago Con- 
vention nominating Lincoln 
quoted, 97-100; quoted on 
Eaton Rapids community . 
museum, 116-117 

Lansing State Republican, W. 
S. George & Co. publishers, 
65 

Livingston Democrat, Alva G. 
Blood publisher, 63 

Livingston Republican, John 
W. Fitzgerald connected 
with, 60 

Michigan Daily, account of 
President Burton’s life, 
269-271 

Philadelphia Aurora, attacks 
on Gov. Hull. and Judge 
Woodward, 528 

Pittsburgh Commonwealth, at- 
tacks on Gov. Hull and 
Judge Woodward, 528 

Sault Ste. Marie Tvening 
News, recollections of old 
times, 121-122 

Western Normal Herald, ac- 
count of, 513 

Western Normal School Bul- 
letin, account of, 512 

Western Normal School Senior 
Annual, account of, 512 

Wolverine Citizen, F. R. Ran- 
kin publisher, 65 

New York, Michigan women in, 
see Women 
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Niles, Hoffman’s visit, 433 

Nisbett, W. P., publisher, 68 

Normal Schools, enrollment in 
1923, 48; Ypsilanti, enrollment 
in 1878, 38; increase in enroll- 
ment since 1881, 42; see also 
Western State Normal School 


Oakland County, 
records, 108 

O’Donnell, James, publisher, 67 

Ontonagon, meaning of, 110 

Otis, Mrs. G. S., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 264 

Ottawa, meaning of, 111 

Ottawa Indians, Hoffman’s ac- 
count, 424 (n) 

Owen, C. W., letter relative to 
Civil War career and member- 
ship in patriotic organizations, 
588-589 


marriage 


Pageants, ‘Pageant of Sewasebe” 
at Benton Harbor, 570-573; 
History Clubs of Boyne City 
High School, 580-581 

Palmer, Senator, on Blaine’s 
withdrawal as _ Presidential 
candidate, 180 

Paterson, Mrs. Anna, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 264 

Payne, I. M., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 265 

Pearce, Jim, early settler at Cop- 
per Harbor, 393 

Pearson, LeRoy, Major General 
William G, Haan, 3-16 

Perry, Charles M., biography of 
Henry Philip Tappan in prep- 
aration, 592-594 

Petoskey, Mrs., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 265 

Photostats, act to make certified 
or photostat copies of books or 
records, 462-463 

Physical education, provided for 
by law, 47 

Pictured Rocks, meaning of, 110 

Pieters, Aleida J., A Dutch Set- 
tlement in Michigan, reviewed, 
467-468 

Pioneer and Historical Society, 
see Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society 


Pioneers and pioneer life, pioneer 
newspapers, 64; Winter Scenes 
in Early Michigan (Hoffman), 
72-94; 221-248; Michigan As 
Seen by an Early Traveler 

(Hoffman), 413-437; Winter 
Scenes on the Frontier (Hoff- 
man), 547-568; Harly Days 
Around Alpena (White), 357- 
361; Reminiscences of Copper 
Harbor (Gray), 378-397; 
Reminiscences of Isle Royale 
(Scott), 398-412 

Pioneer Museum, see Museums 

Pioneer relics, see Museums 

Politics, Procter’s account of the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1860, 95-100; J'he Alger 
Movement of 1888 (Haigh), 
172-214; Stocking’s letter on 
situation in 1878, 589-591; see 
also Republican party 

Population, Michigan, 485 

Porter, Mrs. Emily, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 265 

Porter, Joseph, at Porter’s Is- 
land, 380 

Porter’s Island, origin of name, 
380 

Potawatomis, Hoffman’s account, 
422 (n) 

Powell, Mrs. A. Volney, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 265 

Powell, E. R., publisher, 67 

Powell, William Dummer, The 
Life of William Dummer 
Powell (Riddell), reviewed, 
468-470 

Prairie Ronde, Hoffman’s ac- 
count, 429-431, 432 

Presidential elections, see Poli- 
tics 

Price, Mrs. Lawrence, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 265 

Procter, Addison G., items on 
Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1860, 95-100; death an- 
nounced, 272 

Proctor, Col. Henry; relations 
with Judge Woodward, 553-536 

Public Instruction, see State 
Superintendent of Public In- 


struction 
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Quaife, Milo M., quoted on meet- 
ing of Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, 273-274; 
discussion at conference of his- 
torical agencies, 289, 295; re- 
port of conference of historical 
agencies at Detroit Public 
Library, 285-297; relative to 
value of newspaper collection, 
584-585 


Railroads, Hoffman’s account of 
meeting at Marshall, 413-416 
Ranck, Samuel H., discussion at 
conference of historical agen- 

cies, 287, 290, 295, 297 

Rankin, F. R., Publisher Wol- 
verine Citizen, 65 

Ranney, George A., comment on 
schoolhouses, 37 

Redfern, F. W., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 265 

Reed, Edwy C., publisher, 67 

Reeder, John T., manuscripts 
presented to Historical Com- 
mission, 592 

Republican party, Procter’s ac- 
count of National Convention 
of 1860, 95-100; The Alger 
Movement of 1888 (Haigh), 
172-214; in election of 1878, 
589-591; see also Politics 

Reusch, Mrs. M. H., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 265 

Ricaby, Franz, Ballads and 
Songs, reviewed, 304-305 

Riddell, Hon. William Renwick, 
The Life of William Dummer 
Powell, First Judge of Detroit 
and Fifth Chief Justice of Up- 
per Canada, reviewed, 468-470 

Rix, Joseph, donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 265 

Roads, Fort Gratiot Turnpike 
(Jenks), 150-161; The Original 
Cloverland Trail (Conlin), 
370-377 

Roberts, Mrs. Mary A. S., report 
on Grand Traverse County 
Historical Society, 580 

Robertson, Mrs. F. Dunbar, His- 
torical Sketch of the Michigan 
Federation of Music Clubs, 
475-482 


Robinson, Samuel S., at Isle 
Royale, 399 

Rowland, O. W., publisher, 67 

Rowley, L. E., publisher, 67 

Rural agricultural schools, or- 
ganization of, 43 

Rutledge, H., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 265 


St. Martin, Mansion of, described 
in Burton Historical Collec- 
tion Leaflet, 304 

Saline, Hoffman’s visit to, 229- 
230 

Sawmills, built by W. H. Stevens 
at Copper Harbor, 385-386 

Sawyer, Alvah L., biographical 
sketch, 271-272, 319-324 

Schermerhorn, James, publisher, 
67 

Schmidt, Walter L., archeological 
collection, 118-119 

Schoolcraft County Pioneer and 
Historical Society, see Socie- 
ties 

Schools, Fifty Years of Michi- 
gan’s Progress in Education: 
1873-1923 (Johnson), 36-49; at 
Copper Harbor, 389-391; pio- 
neer school at Isle Royale, 400- 
401; see also Education 

Scott, William P., Reminiscences 
of Isle Royale, 398-412 

Scripps, James E., publisher, 68 

Sellers, Col. L. McKnight, pub- 
lisher, 68 

Sewasebe, “Pageant of Se- 
wasebe” at Benton Harbor, 
570-573 

Shafter, General William R., 
Carlton’s account of, 454 


Shattuck, Mrs. Claude, donor to 


Pioneer Museum, 265 

Shaw, Earl Winslow, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 265 

Shelldrake, meaning of, 110 

Shephard, Esther, “Paul Bun- 
yon,” reviewed, 594 

Sherman, John, on Blaine’s with- 
drawal as Presidential can- 
didate, 180 

Shields, Mrs. Irene P., donor to 


Pioneer Museum, 265 
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Sickness, Hoffman’s account 
among pioneers, 417-419 

Sinclair, Hugh D., donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 265 

Sinclair, Captain Patrick, in 
command of Fort Mackinac, 
137-138 

Skinner, Mrs. A. J., donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 266 

Smith, Fred E., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 266 

Smith, Robert, publisher, 67 

Snider, Clarence, donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 266 : 

Social life, at Isle Royale, 401- 
402; among pioneers in Cal- 
houn County, 419-421; Hoff- 
man’s account of in Kalama- 
zoo County, 429-430, 432; at 
Western State Normal School, 
507-510, 514; Hoffman’s ac- 
count of at Chicago, 555-558, 
562-567 

Societies, see also Michigan Pio- 
neer and Historical Society; 
Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association; Detroit Historical 
Society, third annual report, 
297-300; Grand Traverse 
County: Historical Society, 
Mrs. Robert’s report, 580; Mar- 
quette County: Historical So- 
ciety, annual meeting, 282-284; 
report on material acquired, 
442-448 
Schoolcraft County: Pioneer- 

Historical Society, meeting, 
284 
Three Oaks Historical Society, 
program of meetings, 115-116 
Warren, Edward K., Founda- 
tion, annual report, 284-285 

“Sparrow,” schooner, account of, 
357, 359-360 

Spier, M. C., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 266 

Sprague, Ada Kate, biographical 
sketch, 459-460 

Spring Arbour, Hoffman’s visit 
to, 245-246 


Starring, Anna M., donor to Pio- . 


neer Museum, 266 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, work in 1873, 37 


Statistics, see Vital records 

Stevens, James, “Paul Bunyon,” 
reviewed, 594-595 

Stockbridge, Senator F. B., 
Blaine’s withdrawal as Presi- 
dential candidate, 180 

Stocking, William, letter on 
political situation in 1878, 589- 
591 

Stockly, Wm. W., mining en- 
gineer at Isle Royale, 399 

Stoffer, Mrs. J. E., donor to Pio- 
neer Museum, 266 

Stone, James H., publisher, 67 

Strange, Daniel, letter relative 
to Supt. Johnson’s article on 
Michigan education, 449-450 

Sugar,. making by Indians, 550 
(n) 


Tappan, Henry Philip, biography 
by Charles M. Perry, 592-594 
Teachers, examinations and cer- 
tificates, 37, 39, 40; additional 
training, 46; letters of Daniel 
Strange and Supt. Johnson 
relative to certificates, 449-451; 
see also Education; Schools 

Tecumseh, Chief, Hoffman’s ac- 
count, 90 

Tecumseh, Hoffman’s visit to, 
224-228 

Territory of Michigan, see Mich- 
igan Territory 

Terry, Joseph, biographical 
sketch by John W. Fitzgerald, 
455-459 

Thorborg, Mrs. Carl, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 266 

Three Oaks Historical Society, 
see Societies 

Timakinang, meaning of, 110-111 

Tomlinson, Samuel J., publisher, 
67 

Transportation, Ford Collections 
at Dearborn, 18-30; Fort 
Gratiot Turnpike (Jenks), 150- 
161; The Original Cloverland 
Trail (Conlin), 370-377; in 
Michigan, 489; Hoffman’s ac- 
count of trip to Chicago, 550- 


555 














Travel, see 
travel 

Travers, Geo., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 266 

Trees, Fred C. Hirzel’s letter on 
destruction of, 115; on Isle 
Royale, 410-411 


Description and 


University of Michigan, enroll- 
ment in 1873, 38; comparative 
statement of professors’ sal- 
aries, 42; enrollment in 1923, 
48; President Burton’s con- 
nection with, 268; act creat- 
ing “Catholepistemaid,” 537; 
Charles M. Perry’s biography 
of President Tappan, 592-594 


Van Antwerp, H. A., publisher, 
67 

Vincent; James H., on teachers 
examinations, 37 ‘ 

Vital records, Adventures in 
Vital Statistics (Moore), 50- 
57; condition in Michigan and 
other states, 106-108; Entry 
Forms for Michigan Vital 
Records (Krum), 495-500 


Vreeland, Mr., archeological 
tour, 118 
Wade, Leigh, Leigh Wade, 


Aviator (Harmon), 167-172 
Waldron, Webb, We Explore the 
Great Lakes, 124-125 ' 
War, Civil War, part of Co. “G,” 
8rd Mich. Inf. in., 147-148; 
celebration at Copper Harbor 
over Lee’s' surrender, 391; 
members of C. W. Owen’s fam- 
‘ily in, 588-589 
Great War, part of General 
Haan and 32nd Division in, 
3-15; Leigh Wade’s part in, 
168-170; Michigan in_ the 
World War: Military and 
Naval Honors of Michigan 
Men and Women (Land- 
rum), reviewed, 467 


War of 1812, remains at De 
troit, 78-79; Hoffman’s ac- 
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count, 90-91; British in De- 
troit and Michigan, 533-536 

Warren, Edward K., Founda- 
tion, annual report, 284-285; 
see also Societies 

Washtenaw County, Hoffman’s 
visit to, 229-244 

Waterbury, Mrs. Jane, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 266 

Watkins, L. Whitney, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 266 

Wawatam, Indian Chief, Alez- 
ander Henry and Wawatam 
(Davis), 362-369 

Western State Normal School, 
Historical Sketch of Western 
State Normal School, Kalama- 
zoo (Burnham), 501-514 

White, Arthur Scott, Harly Days 
Around Alpena, 357-361 

White, Mrs. Winnifred  BE.,. 
biographical sketch of Ada 
Kate Sprague, 459-460 

White Pigeon, MHoffman’s ac- 
count, 434 : 


Whitney, E. W., donor to Pioneer 
Museum, 267 


Wilhelm, Mrs. Maude C., donor 
to Pioneer Museum, 267 

Wilkins, Mrs. Ralph, donor to 
Pioneer Museum, 267 

Wisconsin Archeological Society, 
The Wisconsin Archeologist, 
issued, 118 

Wolf hunt, Hoffman’s account of, 
562-567 

Woltz, L. Oughtred, The Chip- 
pewa Cession of Mackinac Is- 
land to George III, May 12, 
1781, 136-142 

Women, The Michigan Women in 
New York, Inc. (Coblens), 162- 
166 

Woodward, Augustus Elias Bre- 
voort, Augustus Elias Brevoort 
Woodward (Jenks), 515-546 


Zimmerman, Mrs, Nellie Whitely, 
donor to Pioneer Museum, 267 


